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Farmer Declared | 


In Need of More 


Banking Facilities 
New Competition Between | 
Credit Corporations and/| 
Banks for Larger Loans 
Seen by Farm Economist 





Extension of Multiple 
System Is Foresee 


Specialist of Department 
Agriculture 
Changes in Prospect 
Agricultural Financing 


in 


MaNnuaTTaNn, Kans., June 11.—Extension 
of multiple banking, increasing importance 
of the agricultural credit corporation sys- | 
tem, and growth of competition between | 
the corporations and banks for larger | 
loans appear in prospect in the field of | 
agricultural financing, according to an ad- 
dress prepared by Eric Englund, assistant | 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and delivered on his behalf here today | 
before the American Institute of Coopera- | 
tion. 

Although competition between the cor- 
porations and banks may incur the banks’ | 
enmity towards the corporations, bankers 
may also find the corporations to be insti- 
tutions of great utility to them, Mr. Eng- 
lund declared. 

Farmer Urged to Save 

Mr. Englund said he believes it is doubt- 
ful whether proposals for modifying the 
course of economic events by credit con- 
trol systems or quasi-public planning in 
agriculture and industry ever will sup-| 
plant that self-restraint of the individual 
in times of prosperity which “is dictated 
by a careful plan of financial manage- 
ment.” The section of his address deal- | 
ing with multiple banking and the rela- | 
tions of credit corporations and banks 
follows in full text: 

It can not be expected that the cost of 
credit can ever be made low to anyone 
who lives continually from hand to mouth 
and has no margins of security to offer | 
the lender. Farmers and others as well! 
must conserve their earnings in good years 
so that they will have something to fall 
back on in lean years. We hear much 
these days of the possibilities of modifying 
the course of economic events, either 
through some measure of credit control 


t 


| Bureau of Navigation, Department of the 
| Navy. 


Number of Officers in Navy 





Congress action to increase the Navy | 


line officer strength must be sought at by enacting new building programs, the 


he forthcoming session if anticipated 


| weaknesses in. the Navy are to‘be avoided, | 
it was stated orally June 11, by Rear Ad- | 
|miral Frank B. Upham, the Chief of the 


Efforts to make up deficiencies which 


MQ | Will continue under the present law lim- 
| iting the number of line officers to 4 per 
cent of the permanent enlisted strength | 

of | tailed June 10 when the Attorney Gen- | 

z {eral informed the Secretary of the Navy 

Discusses | that 14,000 enlisted men temporarily un- 

| dergoing instruction in trade schools can 

not be 
| strength. 


included im the total enlisted 


Additional Information 
While the Navy has been undermanned 


|for several years from the point of view 


of having adequate officer strength, in-| 


creasing 


interest in aviation, wider use 


of mechanical and eletcrical equipment 
requiring trained officers and other fac- 
tors make it imperative to begin to correct 
the situation without further delay, it was 


Industrial. Conditions 
To Improve by Fall, 


— Gov. Winant Asserts 


| pointed out by the Chief of the Bureau 
| of Navigation. 


Additional information made available 


;at the Department of the Navy follows: 


Without considering possible additions 


‘New Hampshire Executive 


Says, However, Welfare 
Organizations Should Be 
Prepared for Winter 








Concorp, N. H., June 11. 
Governor John G. Winant is of the 


opinion that industrial conditions will im- 


prove this Fall, but urges a careful sur- 


| vey of all welfare machinery which may 


be called into action next Winter, accord- 
ing to a statement issued yesterday. 


The Governor discussed his impressions 
of the recent Conference of Governors. 


or through some form of quasi-public | (Official proceedings of the conference 


planning in agriculture and industry. In) 
my opinion, however, it is doubtful whether | 
any such form of control will supplant | 


were printed as a supplement to the issue 
of June 8.) 
The Governor’s statement follows in full 


the need for that type of self-restraint | text: 


on the part of the individual producer | 
and consumer which is dictated by a! 
careful plan of financial management. | 

Bank Failures Cited 


jcalled by President Roosevelt. 


Discuss State Problems 


The Conference of Governors was first 
It is not 


Not all the farmer’s credit difficulties, | the object of the conference to adopt reso- 


however, are attributable to bad manage- 
ment and to the susceptibility of agri- 


jlutions or to otherwise forward partisan 


proposals, but rather to discuss common 


culture to the broad tides of economic| Problems in order that we may profit by 


change. In many instances, his difficul- | 
ties have been aggravated seriously by the | 
failure of financial institutions. The bear- | 
ing of these failures upon the farm prob- 
lem is so intimate that consideration must 
be given to means of providing a more 
adequate and reliable financial service to 
farmers. 
exercised the commendable restraint in the 
good years, lost their savings in bank fail- 
ures is a challenge to mnancial authorities 
to devise some plan whereby farmers may 
safely invest their small savings in years 
when returns exceed current requirements. 

We can not here consider specific/meas- 
ures for strengthening our banking sys- 
tem. We may, however, give brief atten- 
tion to some of the more general courses 
of action that are possible. As you know, 
there is an influential body of opinion 
which today favors the substitution of 
multipje banking for the independent unit 
system of banking that has prevailed in 
the past. In the northwestern States, 
particularly, the multiple organizations | 
have taken the form of great group sys- 
tems which control large numbers of the 
stronger banks throughout their territory. 
In California, branch banking is practiced 
on an extensive scale. There are other 
areas in which chains of banks and branch 
banking systems have come to occupy 
an important position in the financial 
structure of their communities. 

Large systems of banking, it is claimed, 


| 


would have some distinct advantages for | 


the farmer. Their greater size and earn- 
ing power would permit them to pay 
higher salaries, which might be presumed 
to command a higher type of management, 





jin a plan of cooperative saving. 





{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Farmers’ Seed Loans 


Are Nearly Finished 








Total of $47,250,150 Is Bor- 
rowed, Figures Show 


Loans to finance crop production from 
the $57,000,000 Federal funds available 
for that purpose totaled $47,250,150 on June 
5, according to a tabulation made public 
by the Farmers Seed Loan Office, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The figures are practically complete, it 
was explained orally at the Department, 
nearly all applications having been passed 
upon, and small changes only are ex- 
pected because of action on applications 
which had to be returned to applicants 
for correction. The following information 
also was made available at the Depart- 
ment: 

In the case of the regional office at 
Memphis, Tenn., the amount of loans ap- 
proved actually declined, because of farm- 
ers’ decisions that they could operate with- 
out loans which had been approved. These 
rejections were subtracted from the total. 
The amount loaned from the Fort Worth, 
Tex., regional office remained stationary 


for the week preceding the date of the re- | 


rt. 
Of the total loaned, $39,881,315 is from 
the original appropriation of $45,000,000 


the experience of others and create 
friendly comity between the States. 
It is usual to confine discussion to mat- 


| ters of State interest rather than to dis- 
|cuss issues outside the jurisdiction of the 


executives present, 
overlapping powers 


unless conflicting or 
require contractual 


The fact that the farmers who/|Telations or action between the States 


or Federal participation. 


Taxation and Unemployment 


Two subjects that were of concern to 
those present were taxation and unem- 
ployment. If the changing tax structure 
of other States marks progress we should 
further investigate the question of the 


equitable distribution of the tax burden | 


in New Hampshire. Other States enjoy 
with New Hampshire cooperative spend- 
ing of State, county and town funds. 

This appears to have brought about 
more intelligent planning and perhaps 
a wiser use of the taxpayer's dollar. In- 
diana has gone a step further and en- 
gaged with the counties, cities and towns 
It has 
been charged that this procedure has de- 
prived the local government of home rule, 
but I question the soundness of the crit- 
icism, as the process has saved millions 
of dollars for the taxpayers in Indiana 
with apparently no serious inconvenience 
to its citizens or to the detriment of local 
administration. 

Objection Provided 

The law allows any 
to object to what they believe to be ex- 
travagant or unusual expenditures of 
local moneys with appeal to a tax com- 


|mission which has power to investigate 


and approve or disapprove the items un- 
der consideration. 
This act was approved some years ago 


j}and then rescinded but later reenacted 





for loans in drought and storm areas; $5,- | 


467 237 ? ) 
“agricultural rehabilitation,” including 
loans for purchase of food for the farm 


family; and $1,901,598 is from the $2,000,- | 


000 fund for loans in storm, drought, and 
hail stricken regions of the Southeastern 
States. An additional $10,000,000 was set 


aside for loans to assist in financing agri- 
cultural credit corporations, and only a 
small proportion of this has been loaned. 


is from the $10,000,000 fund for | 


and I believe it has the support of a 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


FREE TRANSPORT 


10 local citizens | 


Congress Action to Correct Weaknesses Need- 
ed, Says Rear Admiral Upham 


| 


to the fleet which may be brought about 


| 


| 
Navy will be unable in the next decade 
to bring its officer strength up to the | 
minimum necessary to man ships already | 
in service, building, and authorized. It 
also will be necessary to reject each year 
part of the graduating class of the Naval 
Academy because of this limit on total 
officer strength. | 

With the present fleet expanded in the 
next few years by ships building and au- 
thorized, a total of 6,050 officers of the 
line will be required to man the vessels 
properly. The present law limiting officer 
strength to 4 per cent of the permanent 
enlisted strength allows line officer per- 
sonnel of only 5,449. 

Even if all graduating midshipmen are 
commissioned as ensigns in the next 10 


years, the total officer strength would fall | 


short of the minimum required because of 
the effect of normal attrition and the an- 
ticipated retirement of wartime officers 
who will leave the service by 1935. All 
midshipmen cannot enter the service, 
however, because the total officer strength 
would be raised above 5,499 if all of suc- 
cessive graduating classes were commis- 
sioned. 


Conflict in Opinions 


Had the Attorney General’s opinion 
been in agreement with opinions rendered 
by the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, the authorized officer strength would 
be increased by 560 and raised to 6,059, 
approximately the number required to man 
the Fleet under present conditions. Such 
action would make it unnecessary to ask 
Congress to change the existing law or 
enact a new one each year. 

An increase in the strength of line offi- 
cers aS compared to enlisted personnel 
trom 4 to 6 per cent was recommended ‘to 
Congress a few years ago, while recently 
Admiral Upham has advocated raising 
the proportion from 4 to 5.3 per cent to 
eliminate the anticipated deficiencies. 

The operating force plan for the cur- 
rent fiscal year called for a total of 5,- 


925 line officers, so that with the limit at} Act, who has just returned from a tour of | 
5,499 under the present law there has been! Europe where he studied conditions rela- | 
no possibility of making up the deficit.| tive to radio, he announced orally June 11. | 


° 


| (Continued on Page 


Use of Allowances 


By Diplomats Define 


Column 5. 








Executive Order Makes Fund 


Available to Defray Cost 
Of Official Functions 


Post allowances to diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States Govern- 
ment abroad, provided for the purpose of 


| 
‘ 


t 


| out Europe today.” 


No Inquiry Made |New Code Drafted Expedition to Hunt 
i e | e | 
Insufficient for Future Fleet 0” Legalized Beer 


| 


Mr. Wickersham Says Commis- | 
sion Did Not Send Question- 


naire on Subject | 

HE National Commission on Law En- 

forcement and Observance conducted 
no inquiry into the economic effect of 
legalizing 4 per cent beer, nor has it 
sent out any questionnaire pertaining 
to the liquor question since the report 
on prohibition was completed, the Chair- 
man of the Commission, George W. 
Wickersham, declared in a letter to Sen- 
ator Davis, (Rep.) ef Pennsylvania, made 
public by the Senator June 11. 

The Commission has concluded all the 
work it planned to do on the question, 
Mr. Wickersham said. 

The Chairman's letter was written in 
response to a letter from Senator Davis 
stating that he had been advised by one 
of his constituents that such a question- 
naire had been received by him. 

Senator Davis’ letter to Mr. Wicker- 
sham follows in full text: 

“Dear Mr. Wickersham: One of my 
constituents in Pennsylvania advises me 
that he received a questionnaire from | 
your Commission, inquiring in the event 


| 





{Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 








National Broadcast 
For Use in Schools 
Sought by Mr. Dill 


Senator Will Present Plan to 





| percentage of accuracy for the whole fore- 
| casting service was 89.6 per cent, accord- 





ea has ‘Russian Program. 
Gh} USSUT cevergs 2 
in| ee 5° Said to Threaten 


‘Ship Being Fitted by Coast) * 
Timber Industry 


| Guard to Learn Cause | 


Of Phenomena 
vised and Amplified Sys-| ‘T 
tem of Telegraphic Serv-| 
ice to Be Placed in Opera- 


tion After August 1 | 
Forecasts Last Year | 
89 Per Cent Correct. 


For Accuracy 
Weather Reports 


Re HE absence of icebergs in the ship- 
ping lanes of the North Atlantic this 
year will be investigated by a scientific 
expedition ordered June 11 by Coast 
Guard headquarters. 

The cutter “General Greene,” it was 
announced orally, will cruise the 
Labrador Coast into Davis Straits and 
along Greenland to seek an explana- 
tion for the unusual conditions. The 
vessel will be commanded by Lieut. N. 
G. Ricketts, and is now being fitted for 
the voyage at St. Johns, N. F. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

It had been egtimated that 200 ice- 
bergs would drift into the North At- 
lantic shipping lanes this season. Not 
a single berg, however, has been sighted. 

It is the duty of the International 
Patrol, which was formed after the | 
“Titanic” disaster in 1912 to protect 
shipping, to broadcast information on 
the location of icebergs and assist ves- 
sels in the passage through the ice areas. 
The normal expectancy of icebergs dur- 
ing the Winter season is about 250, but 
in peak years there have been more 
than 1,000. 


Soviet Export Plan Would 
Demoralize Trade Here, 
Manufacturer Informs 
Conservation Board 








Mr. Lamont Reviews 
Lumber Problems 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Says Solution Must Come From 
The Trade Itself; Declares 
Building Check Has Hurt 
Timber Business 


The demoralization of the American 
lumber industry will be complete if Russia 
| carries out her announced lumber export 
| plan, with the United States market as 
the chief objectives, Dr. Wilson Compton 


Aviaters Particularly Are Ex- 
pected to Benefit From) 
More Detailed Data on At-| 
mospheric Conditions 





_ Records of weather forecasts for the en- 
tire country last year and comparison of 
them with actual conditions show that the | 


ing to an oral statement June 11 by E. 
B. Calvert, Chief of the Forecast Division 


of the. Nations 
of the Weather Bureau, Department of Lieut. Comdr. Edward H. Smith of the, .. = egg a Lumber Manuiscuaaas 
Agriculture. Coast Guard, recognized ice specialist, SSociation told the President's Timber 
Still greater accuracy and improved Will be an official observer aboard the | Conservation Board at its session June 11. 


German dirigible “Graf Zeppelin,” on its 
«scheduled flight to the North Pole this 
Summer. 

In cooperation with other scientists in 
London several years ago, he evolved a 
method of determining the approximate 
number of icebergs which flow south- 
ward each season. This yeaf, however, 


service, especially to aviators, is expected 
as a result of a revision of the system of | 
reporting weather conditions by telegraph, 
which will go into force shortly after Aug. | 
1, Mr. Calvert said. The basis of this im-| 
provement is to be a revised and amplified 
code for use in telegraphic reports, which | 
will permit observers to give more detailed | 


| In urging enforceable protection against 
| unfair foreign competition, Dr. Compton 
said he was referring to the Russian lum- 
ber trade, whose present volume is rela- 
tively small, but its promised future vol- 
{ume colossal. 


Four Points of Issue 


information on conditions during the 
hours immediately preceding the time of 
the reports. The following information 
also was made available by Mr. Calvert: 


Forecasts More Accurate 
Verifications of weather forecasts are 
|made throughout the year and monthly 
tabulations compiled by the Bureau, with 
the sole object of keeping in the service 
only those forecasters who have proved 
and maintained their competency to make 
accurate forecasts. 
curacy does not vary much from the level 
of about 87 to 91 per cent, but last year’s 
forecasts showed a consistently higher av- 


Next Congress for Pro- 
grams Suited to Class- 
room Instruction 


A national educational radio program, 
available to every schoolroom in the coun- 
try, under Government supervision, will 
be advocated in the next session of Con- | 
gress by Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, joint author of the Federal Radio 


excep’ January. 


The plan is as yet undeveloped, but it is | Accur acy is checked by comparing the 
hoped that one may be worked out similar | forecasts of rain or fair weather and of 
to that employed in England, where a na- |Pigher or lower or stationary tempera- 
tional station, powerful enough to cover | ‘ures With conditions as they actually oc- 
the country, is used to broadcast the pro- | CU": In some districts accuracy is some- 
grams for “schoolrooms. The difficulty to What higher than in others, not necessarily 
be overcome is the fact that radio in Eng- | because of a difference of personnel but 
land is government controlled, while the rather because conditions are more stable 
cooperation of private control must be ob- and forecasts therefore easier to make in 
tained in this country to make any sucls | S0me regions than in others. The West 
pian effective, Senator Dill explained. Coast region is an example of stable con- 
ditions, while the Chicago region is an 
Found Fear of Communism example of a much less stable climate 

Concerning conditions found by him in 


Europe, Senator Dill declared that “there Differences of Opinion 
is a general fear of communism through- 
In Germany, he said, 


| 
lal 


;communists spread propaganda not by | differences of opinion among forecasters 


assistance in adjusting official incomes at! 


certain posts to the ascertained cost of 
living, may be used for defraying ex- 
penses incident to receptions on American 
; National holidays, functions on occasions 
|of special or important nature, tips and 
gratuities in accordance with custom in 
the various countries, purchase of flowers 
{on appropriate occasions, and other ex- 
|penses found reasonable or desirable by 
the Secretary of State, under an executive 
/order issued by the President June 11, 
which becomes effective July 1. 

The order points out .that it is pro- 
hibited by law to use these funds for 
hire or purchase of vehicles, club or asso- 
ciation dues, printing or engraving, or 
purchase of intoxicating beverages. 

The order, made public by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows in full text: 

Executive order: Regulations governing 
representation and post allowances: 
| In pursuance of the authorization con- 
| tained in section 19 of the Act of Feb. 23, 
| 1931 (Stat. 1209), the following regulations 
;are hereby prescribed to supersede the 
regulations established by executive order 
| dated July 22, 1930, which order is hereby 
canceled: 

Purposes of Allowances 


The purposes for which these allow- 
ances are granted, are (1) in the case 
of representation 
ance in the establishment 
tenance of official contacts, the uphold- 
ing of the prestige of the United States 
in the communities in which its repre- 
| sentatives are stationed, and the further- 
ance of its interests abroad in the ways 
recognized as customary in various parts 


| 


of the world, and (2) in the case of post | 
thoughtful majority of the citizens of allowances, the supplementing of official | 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.1 


ATION TO SCHOOL 


NOW PROVIDED IN MANY STATES 


Step Being Taken to Increase Attendance, Says Federal 
Specialist in Educational Legislation 


\ ORE than one-third of the States 
+ enacted laws during the past two 
years providing for the transportation 
of pupils to public schools, Ward W. 
Keesecker, specialist in school legisla- 
tion at the Federal Office of Education, 
stated orally June 11. 

Tuition requirements are _ being 
changd in a greater number of States, 
he said. Additional information made 
available follows: 

The provisions enacted on the subject 
reveal considerable effort to increase 
school attendance, especially in second- 
ary schools, by facilitating school acces- 
sibility. School efficiency and economy 
seem to favor this method. Provisions 
of this kind was here summarized. 

Alaska provided for territorial pay- 
ment of tuition of pupils living outside 
the limits of incorporated school dis- 
tricts and who attend the corporate 
schools, and authorized school boards 
to enter into contracts for transporta- 
tion of pupils residing more than two 
miles from school. Arkansas provided 
that the tuition of nonresident high- 
school pupils be paid by the districts 





wherein such pupils reside. California 
permited high-school districts to trans- 
port all pupils living at an excessive 
distance from a secondary school or 
who are caused financial hardships by 
travel. 

Colorado authorized boards of educa- 
tion of all school districts ‘(third class 
excepted) to transport such pupils as 
in their opinion require transportation 
or to pay board if transportation is im- 
practicable, and permitted pupil trans- 
portation in third-class districts upon a 
majority vote of the electors. Idaho 
required districts whose children attend 
school in another district to pay tuition 
therefor. Iowa provided for State pay- 
ment of tuition of children of employes 
on State or Federal land. 

Kansas authorized school boards to 
transport elementary and _ secondary 
pupils to schools maintained by other 
boards. Kentucky granted free tuition 
in all State secondary schools and col- 
leges to every child betwen 16 and 21 
whose parent died in the service of the 


| [Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 





allowances, the assist- | 
and main-| 


|and the programs are sent out to all the | 


talking against Germany, but by inducing | 4S to what the atinospheric conditions in- 
prominent German communists to come | dicate as to future weather. 
to Russia and speak over the radio of bet-| The new telegraphic code to be used in 
ter conditions in Russia. reports of weather conditions is 
Senator Dill said that radio is used for | comprehensive than that now in use. It 
educational purposes in some European| provides not only for reports of barometer 
classrooms, and that he believes much! changes during the three hours preceding 
benefit is derived from it. the filing of the reports, but also for a 
The following additional information| description of the character of those 
also was made available by Senator Dill: |Changes. The same type of information 
There is a necessity for the using of|is to be added with respect to precipita- 
radio for education in the schools in this | ton. 
country, as it has been used in several of | to be made. 
the European countries. These reports go to the centers at which 
forecasters make up their predictions, in- 


Several Broadcasts Daily 


In England, two or three periods of 


3.] 
school programs are broadcast each day, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 


schools which have radio receiving sets! 
throughout the country. The programs | 
usually consist of lectures or music which | 
are considered of educational value. 

The great difficulty in those countries | 
lies in the fact that only about one-fifth 
of the classrooms are equipped with radio | 
receiving sets, but in England they are 
beginning to work out a financial plan to | 
secure sets for all classrooms. 


Numerous Subjects Discussed 


All kinds of subjects are discussed dur- 
ing these educational broadcasts. 

The Federal Radio Commission could 
take charge of the matter in this coun- 
try and arrange some plan if it would 
take the initiative but something should 
be ready to present to the Congress by the 
next session. It is necessary that if such 
a plan would prove successful, the Fed- 
eral and State governments should co- | 
operate in taking over the control of the | 
programs so that the proper subjects and | 
|ideas would be presented. Details of the | 
| Plan have not been worked out entirely as 
yet, but they should be ready by December. | 

Our system of the control of the broad- | 
casts being in the hands of private compa- 
jnies and individuals is much better than 
that of having the control vested in the 
| Government. 


Textile Fellowships | 
To Be Established 


Secretary Hurley Discusses 
Economy Plans for the Army 


The actual abandonment of Army posts 
scheduled for elimination under the econ- 
omy program of the Department of War 
is still a matter of study by the General 
Staff, stated the Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, on June 11, in commenting 
on his recent inspection of Army posts in 
the Southwest. The trip had given him 
opportunity, he said, to obtain first hand 
knowledge of the situations at the differ- 
ent posts before any of them were aban- 
doned. 

Secretary Hurley said that he could not 
definitely estimate what savings the De- 
partment would be able to make this year 
because of the complications of its budget. 
He pointed out that the construction pro- 
gram necessitated by unemployment con- 
ditions had resulted in additional expen- 
ditures by the Department, but an at- 
tempt is now being made to reduce the 
overhead of the cost of posts and to dis- 
pose of the land to effect economy. The 


for anything else in the way of economy, 
he said. He said he did not care to ex- 
press an opinion at this time whether he 
would oppose an effort to reduce the per- 
sonnel of the Army. 

The Secretary announced that he ex- 
pected to continue his inspection trip 





west. 


Allocation Made to Further 
Research in Industry 


The board, of directors of the Textile* 
Foundation decided at meeting at the 
Department of Commerce, June 11, to 
allocate $100,000 to be used during the 
next two years+in establishment of fel- 
lowships in textile research, Edward T. 
| Pickard, Chief of the Textile Division of 
the Department, and secretary of the 
Foundation, announced folowing the meet- 
ing. 

It was felt, Mr. Pickard said in his | 
announcement, that the textile industries 
often find it difficult to obtain qualified | 
research men, and the Foundation de- 
| cided it could offer assistance in this re- 
spect. 


Experiments by Smithsonia 
ceeding With ‘C 








as rocket experiment as a means 
of attaining heretofore unattained 
altitudes is meeting with gratifying 
success and it is hoped that scientific 


recording instruments can be projected 
to a height of 100 miles, Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, stated orally June 11. 

For eight months Dr. Robert S. God- 
dard, under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has been pushing 
his experiment at Rosewell, N. Mex., 
Dr. Abbot said. Additional information 
made available follows: 

A theoretical discussion of the possi- 
bilities of projecting a rocket into dis- 
tant space came to the attention of the 
Smithsonian Institution 15 years ago. 
Dr. Goddard was seeking scientific sup- 
port. The remarkable possibilities of 
ascertaining facts on the atmosphere at 


| 


Need Recognized 

Mr. Pickard’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Recognizing the need for developing a 
body of research minded and research 
trained individuals specializing in textile 
'and allied fields who might be eventually 
|attracted into the textile industries, the 
| Board of Directors at their meeting today 
authorized the allocation of $100,000 to be | 
lused during the next two years for the) 


| 


2 
“. 
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The degree of ac-! 


erage than those of 1929 for every month | 


While regional and local forecasts usu- | 
ly agree, there is room left for individual | 


more | 


Reports of the humidity also are | 


Department of War has not been asked | 


later, visiting California and the North- | 


this formula has not proved true. 





| 
| 


~ On Incomes Opened 
_ ToStates’ Inspection 


New Regulations Covering 
Publicity of Tax Data 
Promulgated by Depart- 
ment of Treasury 





Individual income tax returns submit- 
/ ted to the Federal Government may here- 
after be inspected by State officers upon 
complying with the terms of an executive 
{order promulgated by President Hoover 
and made public at the Department of the 
Treasury on June 11. 

TN was explained orally at the Bureau 
that several States have individual income 
tax laws, and have sought for some time 
to have all Federal income tax returns 
opened for inspection by them. 

Proviso Made in Law 

The law, it was brought out, provides 
;that corporate tax returns may be in- 
| spected, and contains an additional pro- 
viso that the President, by Executive Or- 
der, may open to inspection all other types 
of returns. 

Together with the Executive Order, the 
Department made public the amended 
regulations permitting inspection of re- 
turns, bearing the signature of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
and the approval of the President. 


tion returns and _ other written state- 
ments filed with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue designed to be supple- 
|mental or to become a part of tax re- 
turns shall be subject to the same rules 
and regulations as are, the tax returns 


themselves. They -specify the conditions 
under which such returns may be in- 
spected. 


Existing Law Clarified 


With regard to that phase of the 
‘amended regulations opening to inspection 
such returns to beneficiaries under a will, 
it was explained that this was to clarify 
the terms of existing law, which pre- 
scribes that the next of kin may inspect 
| them, but does not cover the entire range. 
The new regulations, together with the 
| Executive Order, follow in full text: 

To collectors of internal revenue and 
others concerned: 


Treasury Decision 3856 (C. B. V-1, 106), 


|as amended by Treasury Decisions 4187 
(C. B. VII-2, 61), 4264 (C. B. VIII-1, 93), 
and 4291 (C. B. IX-1, 127) ‘(being regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and approved by the President, 
applicable to the inspection of returns 
under the Revenue Act of 1928 and prior 
revenue acts), is further amended by 
changing paragraphs 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
; thereof to read as follows: 


Statements Subject to Rules 


|ten statements filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue designed to be 
|supplemental to or to become a part of 
|tax returns shall be subject to the same 
|rules and regulations as to inspection as 
| are the tax returns themselves. 

5. The return of an individual shall be 


[Continued on Page 
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Column 4.) 


ROCKET IS EXPECTED TO REACH 
POINT 100 MILES ABOVE EARTH | 9® Holdings of Wool 


n Institution Said to Be Pro- 
ratifying Success’ 





heights inaccessible to man led the 
Smithsonian to promote the enter- 
prise, and now with the help of several 
foundations the practical realization of 
the idea is taking shape. 

A balloon can rise to a height of 
100,000 feet, but a perfected rocket, it 
is hoped, will go more than 100 miles. 
It can attain heights impossible with a 


balloon. For this reason, ,a rocket 
equipped with scientific recording in- 
struments will provide facts on unex- 


plored altitudes. 

The experiment does not contemplate 
carrying passengers. Nor is it the idea 
of the scientists behind it to attempt 
to reach the moon or Mars. 

Within the rocket are to be placed 
automatic recording instruments which 
will bring down from lofty altitudes 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


The regulations provide that informa- | 


3. Information returns and other writ-| 


Russia has the largest timber supply of 
any country, which is one of four facts 
making the Russian trade important to 
the American lumber industry, Dr. Comp- 
jton said. Timber is Russia’s mest ac- 
| cessible and readily convertible natural 
resource, which is the second point. 
| The others are that the United States 
|lumber market “is the declared chief ob- 
| jective of the Russian export program,” 
and that nationalized timber, confiscated 
| plants, forced labor, and State monopolies 
| in production and distribution afford Rts- 
sia great competitive advantages which 
“are, properly denied by law to American 
lumber manufacturers and distributors,” 
he added. 


Solution Seen in Industry 

The solution of the economic problems 
of the lumber industry, which is one aim 
| of the Conservation Board, apparently 
must come from the industry itself, the 
Secretary of Commerce; Robert P. La- 
mont, pointed out. Mr. Lamont, who is 
chairman of the Board, added that all 
the Government can do is collect and 
distribute pertinent inf@rmation. A check 
in building,operations has hurt the lum- 
ber business, he declared. 

There are five outstanding needs in 
practical timber conservation, Dr. Comp- 
ton stated, agreeing with Secretary La- 
mont that meeting them is “dependent 
primarily upon what the industry will do’ 
for itself.” But the exercise of public au- 
thority is also essential, he said. 


A general description of the economle 
situation in the lumber industry was pre- 
| sented by Dr. Compton, while other speak- 
ers outlined conditions in specific regions 
of the country or with relation to definite 
branches of the industry. 


Remedies Suggested 


Pointing out that the industry has been 
in a depression during much of the past 
decade, and did not share proportionately 
in the general industrial advance of 1922 
to 1929, Dr. Compton presented eight 
means of temporary relief “which will per- 
mit the more deliberate development of 
permanent and fundamental correctives.” 
These, he said, are either wholly within 
the discretion of the Government or can 
be substantially encouraged and promoted 
by public cooperation. He also suggested 
eight permanent remedies of the causes 
as distinguished from the symptoms, of 
overproduction in the forest industries. 


Temporary Measures 


Effective and enforceable protection 
against the unfair competition of im- 
ported lumber was among the temporary 
expedients proposed. Another was the 
sanction of reasonable trade agreements 
| for controlling lumber production, subject 
| to supervision of a suitable present agency 
of the Government or of some special 
Federal commission. 


Mr. Compton also urged a “frank public 
declaration that there is no reason to be- 
lieve that there will be a ‘timber famine’ 
or ‘timber shortage’ in the sense of a lack 
of ample national lumber supply.” With- 
drawal from further development of Gov- 
ernment-owned timber would aid the pri- 
vate industry, it was pointed out, while a 
moratorium on annual timber cutting re- 
quirements is desirable on application of 
| @ny manufacturer who is under contract 
;}to cut Government-owned or Indian 
| timber. 


An added impetus to “deliberate con- 
| structive change in the system of anti- 
trust laws and their administration which 
| will provide adequate public protections 





| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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Loans to Be Available 


Farm Board to Advance 15 Pet. 
Of Total Value 


The program of the Federal Farm Board 
in aiding the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation financially this season has 
been formulated, the Board agreeing to 
lend 15 per cent of the value of the wool 
held, after 65 per cent has been obtained 
| trom banks, Carl Williams member of the 
| Board, stated orally June 11. 

The following information 
given by Mr. Williams: 

In no case will the total loan exceed 
| 30 per cent of the value of the wool at the 
| time of delivery. No arbitrary price will 
| be fixed, as a basis for the loans, the ac- 
tual value being used. 

The Board has made no plans for opera- 
tions to stabilize wool prices as was done 
in the case of wheat and cotton. It is 
expected that cooperatives this year will 
handle a larger quantity of wool than 
season, when about 130,000,000 pounds 
wool and. mohair were handled, 





| 





was also 
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Army.Of 
Declared Facing 
-A Wider Service 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Assistant Secretary of War) 


Tells West Point Gradu-| 
ates Duties Unlimited in 
Diversity and Scope 


} 

West Port, N. Y., June 11.—There is | 
no room for the jingo in the United States, 
least of all among the paid servants of 
the Government, Col. Frederick H. Payne, 
Assistant Secretary of War, told the grad- 
uating class of the United States Military 
Academy in an address here today. 

“Our Army is maintained to preserve 
the peace, not to provoke war,” said Secre- 
tary Payne. “It keeps itself ready, and 
as far as possible the Nation ready, to 
defend our liberties and our rights, but 
under our national policies it can never 
be an instrument forged to violate the 
rights and liberties of others. Your words 
and deeds must reflect a clear apprecia- | 
tion of this truth.” | 

The address follows in full text: 


Always a West Pointer 


I am sure that for many months you 
members of the graduating class have 
been looking forward eagerly to June 11, 
1931, and I am happy to be a participant 
in this momentous event in your lives. 
Judging from my contacts with older grad- 
uates, I feel safe in saying that in your 
retrospections during the years to come 
this date will lose none of its present im- 
portance. Today you change the color of 
your uniform and leave this spot to fol- 
low your respective destinies to the far| 
corners of the earth. 

Yet in a very real sense you will forever | 
be an inseparable part of this institution. | 
Wherever you go you will be known as| 
West Pointers—whatever you do will af-| 
fect, for good or for ill, the reputation of | 
West Point. The privilege that has been | 
yours of attending the Military Academy 
a@s a cadet has imposed upon you a corre- | 
Sponding obligation to her that must re-| 
main with you to the end. 

You could not expect me, as a layman, | 
to attempt an interpretation of West} 
Point's ideals, of her traditions, and of her | 
standards, to you who have just under-| 
gone a four years’ enrichening experience 
within her walls. But I welcome this op- 
portunity to pay my sincere tribute to 
your alma mater and to what she stands 
for in the minds of loyal Americans. From | 
West Point graduates the country has) 
learned to expect a high standard of) 
accomplishment—accomplishment in _ its 
broadest sense. Fundamentally, it is for | 
this reason that this great school holds! 
such an enviable and almost unique posi- |. 





tion in our national pride and traditions. | : 


The majority of you will continue in 
the military service, but others, due to 
a variety of circumstances, will, as is 
always the case, find yourselves sooner) 
or later engaged in civilian activities. | 
Whether your paths lead to the varied du- 
ties and far-flung stations of the Army— 
to the marts of trade—to the factories 
of industry—to the laboratories of science 
—or to the farms and fields of our great 
ae regions, there will be expected 
of you the kind of accomplishment that 
is based on self-application, on integrity 
af purpose, and on firmness of character 
—a character too bold supinely to suffer 
wrong, too upright purposely to inflict 
wrong. 

The Leader of Men 


Those of you who remain in the service 
will become at once important members 
of the Regular Army, in control of men| 
whose loyalty and devotion will be won| 
and held by their recognition of like qual- | 
ities in you. Later years will bring wider 
responsibilities and corresponding promo- | 
tion—but only as a lieutenant will you be | 
privileged to exercise immediate command | 
over those composing the rank and file! 
of the Army. No matter if you should! 
be the youngest soldier in your platoon— | 
you must aspire to, and reach the position | 
of “the old man.” | 

The troubles of your men must be yours | 
—you must take their burdens upon your 
shoulders, and their welfare must become 
your very reason for existence. You must 
continue to develop yourself to meet every | 
requirement made upon the platoon com- 
mander in garrison and in the field. The 
sergeant with his rows of service stripes 
and the rawest recruit must alike look! 
to you as leader. When you have bound} 
them to you with ties of mutual confi- 
dence and esteem—you will have done 
your part in making your unit worthy of | 
its place in an Army justly proud of its 
traditions and of the real leaders it has 
produced. 

The regular establishment is, of course, 
but one of the components of the Army 
of the United States. The members of | 
the others—the National Guard and the; 
Organized Reserves—are not professionai | 
soldiers as you will be. But their zeal, 
their patriotism, and their abilities are, | 
equally with yours, devoted to the best 
interests of our country. America’s wears | 
have always been ,fought and won bf a} 


|of years 
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ficers | FOSSIL TREES IN NATIONAL FOREST | Income Returns 





In Gallatin National Forest is to be found one of the largest areas of 
petrified trees in the Northwest section of continental United States. The 
area is just north of Yellowstone National Park, atop of the Gallatin- 
Yellowstone Divide; it is readily accessible by trail. Within this area are 
stumps and tree trunks varying in diameter from 8 inches to 23 feet and 
in length from 5 to 50 feet; some of these petrified trees resemble the 
California redwoods and the Pacific coast form of Douglas fir. 
photograph reproduced was taken by the National Forest Service, which 
has charge of the National Forests. 


Methods of Selling Rail Equipment | 


Argued Before Trade Commissioner 


Waugh Company of New Jersey Denies Charges That Tac- 
tics Tended to ‘Suppress Competition’ 


Whether the selling methods of the 
Waugh Equipment Company, of Depew, 
N. Y., manufacturers of railway equip- 
ment, tended to “suppress competition” 
and were injurious to the public, was ar- 
gued June 11 before the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington, D. C. The 
Commission took the question under ad- 
visement. 

The respondents included Arthur 
Mecker, former executive vice president of 
Armour & Company; Frederick W. Ellis, 
vice president in charge of traffic of Ar- 
mour & Company, and J. B. Scott, as- 
sistant to Mr. Ellis and general manager 
of the Armour Car Lines. 

Evidence which he said proved that the 
respondents had “threatened” to decrease, 
or had offered to increase the freight of 


Textile Fellowships 


To Be Established 


Allocation Made to Further 
Research in Industry 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
establishment of fellowships in textile re- 
search. 

After exhaustive study and careful an- 
alysis, the directors feel that the projec- 
tion of such a plan would in the course 
develop a_ very considerable 
volume of valuable work, but perhaps of 
greater importance accelerate the appre- 


ciation on the part of the textile indus- 
tries of the essential part which scientific 


|research plays in their business develop- 


ment. 

It was distinctly felt that the textile in- 
dustries often find it difficult to secure 
weil-qualified research men whose previ- 
ous training has been more or less di- 
rected toward textile problems. The ac- 
tion today is intended to eventtially alle- 
viate that condition. 

While the directors have a plan or pro- 
gram more or less in mind, they intend 
through a_ subcommittee consisting of 
Messrs. Hobbs, Cramer and Thompson, 
with the aid of competent advisors, to de- 
cide on details 








. 


The 


epee 


| 


Armour & Company over certain railways, 
for the purpose of securing orders for | 
“Waugh” railroad equipment, was pre- 
sented to the Commission by Everett F. 
| Haycraft, special attorney for the Com- | 
mission, 

| Each of the respondents, Mr. Haycraft 
said, had received gifts of stock in the) 
| Waugh concern from its promoters. The 
attorney explained details regarding the| 
alleged irregular selling, methods used by | 
the Waugh Equipment Company, in co- 
| operation with Mr. Ellis and Mr. Scott, 
who, he said, were in contact with railway | 
Officials because of their connection as | 
traffic officials of the meat company. | 

Alleged specific instances of the selling | 
activities of the respondents at various | 
large cities of the country and with dif- 
|ferent high rail officials 
|Mr. Haycraft. 

E. M. O'Bryan, counsel for the respond- | 
ents, denied that Armour freight traffic 
had been used to influence in certain cases 
the sale of Waugh Draft Gear to raiiways. 
| Sales negotiations, he said, had been the| 
| Same as others employed in everyday sell- 
|ing transactions throughout the commer- 

cial world. 

No competitor had cited a single con- 
| crete fact showing that freight traffic had 
| been used to influence the selling of the 
| equipment, he declared. Mr. O'Bryan cited 
what he said we-e the only alleged spe- 
cific instances in which the respondents 
connected with Armour and Company had 
participated in the sales activities of the 
Waugh concern. In no instance, he as-/| 
serted, had the Armour officials been guilty 
‘of the alleged irregularities. 


were cited by| 





|New Code Is Adopted | 
In Weather Reporting | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|cluding those at which “route forecasts” | 
for airplane routes are made. 

_ A report of misty, drizzly conditions, for 
| instance, may, in conjunction with other | 
| conditions, indicate to the forecaster that 
;a steady rain is about to set in, while a 
report of a sudden, violent and brief rain- 
|fall might, under similar other circum- 
| Stances, indicate only a local shower which 
| would not extend far enough to affect 
| weather generally in that region. With 


jin fact of such administrtaor, executor, 


| by the Governor of such State under the 


| executor, or trustee; 





Of Individuals 
Opened to States 


New Regulations Covering 
Publicity of Tax Data 
Promulgated by Depart-| 
ment of Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
open to inspection (a) by the person who | 
made the return, or by his duly consti- 
tuted attorney in fact; (b) if the maker 
of the return has died, by the administra- 
tor, executor, or trustee of his estate, or 
by the duly constituted attorney in fact of 
such administrator, executor, or trustee; 
(c) in the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, by any heir at law, 
next of kin, or beneficiary under the will, 
of such deceased person, upon a showing 
that such heir at law, next of kin, or ben- 
eficiary has a material interest which will 
be affected by information contained in 
the return, or by the duly constituted at- 
torney in fact of such heir at law, next of 
kin, or beneficiary; and (d) in the dis-| 
cretion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and at such time and in such 
manner as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe for the inspection, by an officer of | 
any State having a law imposing an in- 
come tax upon the individual, upon writ- 
ten application signed by the Governor of 
such State under the seal of the State, 
designating the officer to make the in- 
spection and showing that the inspection | 
is solely for State income tax purposes, | 

Rules Cover Joint Return 

6. A joint return of a husband and wife} 
shall be open to inspection (a) by either 
spouse for whom the return was made, 
upon satisfactory evidence of such rela- 
tionship being furnished, or by his or her | 
duly constituted attorney in fact; (b) if| 
either spouse has died, by the administra- | 
tor, executor, or trustee of his or her es- 
tate, or by the duly constituted attorney 


or trustee; (c) in the discretion of the) 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by any | 
heir at law, next of kin, or beneficiary 
under the will, of such deceased spouse, 
upon a showing that such heir at law, 
next of kin, or beneficiary has a ma- 
terial interest which will be affected by 
information contained in the return, or 
by the duly constituted attorney in fact 
of such heir at law, next of kin, or bene- 
ficiary; and (d) in the discretion of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
at such time and in such manner as the 
Commissioner may prescribe for the in- 
spection, by an officer of any State having 
a law imposing an income tax upon either 


}or loading in railroad cars or passin 








FOR REFINING RUN OF MINE COAL | 








A process for purifying run of the mine 
coal, bituminous. or anthracite, and for 
rendering the coal dustless after the opera- 
tion, has been patented by Charles P. An- 


derson, inventor of the process. More 
complete combustion is declared by the in- 
yentor to be a result of the process. 

A drawing is submitted with the appli- 
cation, to give a diagrammatic presenta-~- 
tion of the treating operation covered by 


the process. As it has heretofore been | 


found necessary to wash coal after purifi- 
cation processes involving the use_of cal- 
cium or zine chloride solution of a speci- 


| fic gravity to effect the floatation of the 


coal, and as the solution of chemicals is 
merely applied to the surface of the coal 
and provides only a superfici 
offers his process as a reme 
deficiencies. 

It is the object of his process, the in- 
ventor states, to immerse the coal in an 
aqueous solution formed of salts or mix- 
tures of salts of certain metals, such as 


those of certain alkaline earth metals, the|is movably trained an endless conveyer | 
| specific gravity of which has been built up 
'to cause the coal to float on the surface 
|and the impurities to settle to the bottom|so as to engage the floating coal and | 


of the container used in the treatment. 

In a continuous operation, says the ap- 
plication, the coal is then taken from the 
solution without washing or other treat- 
ment and stored in bins for future use 
g over 


N unbver of Officers 


1secreens to be loaded in trucks or rail- 
|road cars. The solution, it is asserted, by 
| capillary attraction will adhere to or pene- 
|trate beneath the surface of the coal and 
|this adhesion or penetration will render 
|the coal dustless. It will also, it is de- 
|clared, create a more perfect combustion, 
|thereby retarding the smoke and at the 


|same time increase the British thermal | 


| units value of the coal. 


|which screened run of mine coal—con- 
| taining clay, slate, dirt and other refuse— 
is to be treated. The coal passes from 
/the chute to a reservoir supported on ele- 
| vated superstructure. 


| The aqueous solution in the tank, it is 


lalong the surface. The refuse and im- 
| purities, being of heavier specific gravity, 
will sink to the bottom. 

A frame may be suitably supported on 
the reservoir, it is suggested, about which 
| having foraminous buckets connected 
| therewith. This conveyer can be arranged 


|carry it from the rese®voir. Passing thence 
lonto another endless conveyor, the coal 
will be carried to fall in the storage pile. 

The rights in the process are protected 


|under Patent No. 1807817, granted June 2, | 


| 1931. ; 


in the Navy | 


Declared Insufficient for Future Fleet 





Congress Action to Correct Weaknesses Needed, Says Rear 
Admiral Upham 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


The actual line officer strength is approxi- 
mately 5,460, making the total deficit 465. 





spouse, upon written application signed 


|seal of the State, designating the officer | 


to make the inspection and showing that | 
the inspection is solely for State income | 
tax purposes. 
Partnership Returns | 

7. The return of a partnership shall be) 
open to inspection (a) by any individual | 
who was a member of such partnership 
during any part of the time covered by 
the return upon satisfactory evidence of 


| such fact being furnished, or by his duly 


constituted attorney in fact; (b) if a mem- 


| ber of such partnership during any part 


of the time covered by the return has died, 
by the administrator, executor, or trustee | 
of his estate, or by the duly constituted 
attorney in fact of such administrator, 
(c) in the discre- 


| tion of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue, by any heir at law, next of kin,| 
or beneficiary under the will, of such de-| 
ceased person, upon a showing that such! 
heir at law, next of kin, or beneficiary 
has a material interest which will be 
affected by information contained in the | 
return, or by the duly constituted attor- | 
ney in fact of such heir at law, next of | 
kin, or beneficiary; and (d) in the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, and at such time and in such) 
manner as the Commissioner may pre-| 
scribe for the inspection, by an officer of 
any State having a law imposing an in- 
come tax upon the partnership or upon 
any member thereof in respect of income} 
therefrom, upon written application signed | 
by the Governor of such State under the | 
seal of the State, designating the officer | 
to make the inspection and showing that 
the inspection is soiely for State income 
tax purposes. } 

Estate Regulations 


8 The return of an estate shall be open | 
to inspection (a) by the administrator, 
executor, or trustee of such estate, or by 
his duly constituted attorney in fact; (b) 
in the discretion of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, by any heir at law, next 
of kin, or beneficiary under the will, of the 
deceased person for whose estate the re- 
turn is made, upon a showing of material 
interest which will be affected by infor- 
mation contained in the return, or by the | 
duly constituted attorney in fact of such 
heir at law, next of kin, or beneficiary; 


|recruiting offices 


Midshipmen of tize Naval Academy class 
of 1931 have been commissioned by order 
of Congress so that the total line officer 
strength has been brought up to a point 


|in excess of the maximum allowed by law 
| but still is less than the strength required 


for service afloat and ashore. 


Extra Midshipmen Noted 


The 4 per cent limitation will make it 
necessary for Congress to grant similar 
authority next year or 82 midshipmen will 
have to be discharged. This condition of 
having more midshipmen than can_ be 
commissioned under existing legislation 
and yet of needing even more Officers 





Cut in Marine Corps 
Under Consideration 





Reduction to 16,000 Proposed 
As Economy Measure 


| 
Reduction of the total strength of the | 


Marine Corps from 17,500 to 16,000 as a 
means of reducing naval expenditures $1,- 
000,000 is being considered by officers of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, Ernest 
Lee Jahncke, the Acting Secretary of the 


Navy announced June 11. 

Major Genera! Ben. H. Fuller, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, has made 
such a proposal, Secretary Jahncke said, 
and pending a decision recruiting has been 


restricted to reenlistments. ‘Similar ac- | 


tion was taken as an economy measure 
Last Fall, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment of the Navy, when a number of 
were closed and first 
enlistments were rejected. 


Previously Warned Against Act 


Warning that reduction of the Marine | 
|Corps would be unwise “at the present 


time” was given by General Fuller in tes- 


tifying before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations late in Jan- | 


uary, when the Commandant pointed out 
that the force was under its authorized 
strength because of a lack of funds. 


Appropriations for the current fiscal year | 


than can be obtained from the Academy 
| will continue for several years unless 
| corrective legislation is enacted. 

| The Attorney General's opinion follows: 
| The Attorney General of the United 
States has’ today ferwarded an opinion to 
|the Secretary of the Navy rendered by 


him on the subject of the total authorized | 


number of commissioned officers of the 
active list of the line of the Navy. The 
| conclusion reached is as follows: 

| “In my opinion, in computing the total 
;number of commissioned officers of the 
active list of the line of the Navy, exclu- 
| sive of warrant officers, you are not per- 
mitted to apply the 4 per centum fixed by 
| law as the basis for such computation to 
| the 14,000 enlisted men temporarily au- 
| thorized for instruction in trade schools, 
| in addition to the number of 137,485 com- 


prising the permanent authorized enlisted | 


| Strength of 131,485 plus 6,000 apprentice 
seamen.” 


Broadcast Rights Contested 
By Louisiana Stations 


A contest to acquire full-time operation 
on the cleared channel of 850 kilocycles 
|was begun June 11 before the Federal 
Radio Commission by station WWL, New 
| Orleans, and KWKH, Shreveport, La., now 
dividing time on the frequency. 

Station WWL operated by Loyola Uni- 
| versity, seeks to replace the Shreveport 
| station on the ground that it can render 


area. 
from 5,000 watts to 10,000 watts. 


Station KWKH, operated by the Hello 
World Broadcasting Company, of which 
|W. H. Henderson is the head, in addi- 
| tion to full-time operation, requests an in- 
| crease in power from 10,000 watts to 30,- 
| 000 watts. 


The cases are being heard by Examiner 
| Elmer W. Pratt. 














The drawing represents a chute from | 


a superior service to the listeners in that | 
It also requests an increase in power | 
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Excessive Loans 
Seen as Danger 
| Of Cooperatives 
| enquenpeeeemeneS 


| Oversdvances on Delivery 
| Of Crops Chief Cause of 


Failure, Farm Board 
Counsel Tells Convention 





} 
| 


| Mannartan, Kans., June 11,—Overad- 
|vances to farmers on delivery of their 
|crops constitute the chief cause of failure 
| of cooperative associations, Stanley Reed, 
general counsel of the Federal Farm 
Board, told the American Institute of Co- 
operation in an address here today. 

In unusual years, Mr. Reed said, the 
| variation between the high and low price 
for a commodity is as much as 30 per 
cent, and success over a decade or two of 
|comparatively stable prices may be swept 
| away by one bad year. 

An authorized summary of his address 
follows in full text: 

Stanley Reed, general counsel of the 
Federal Farm Board, told the morning 
session of the American Institute of Co- 
|operation today that the essential capital 
of a cooperative corporation is not to be 
found in its capital stock but in the con- 
| trol which the association may have over ‘ 


al coating, he| stated, is built up so that the specific | the commodity. 
dy for these | gravity will cause the pure coal to float | 


Commodity as Capital 


It is therefore ‘of supreme importance, 
| he said, that cooperatives possess properly 
| drawn membership contracts which can be 
used as the basis of financial negotiations. 
“The commodity handled,” said he, “be- 
| comes the capital of the cooperative and is 
| responsible for its debts and other liabili- 
ties. It is therefore rather immaterial 
| whether a cooperative is created upon the 
|capital stock or the membership theory 
| because subscribed capital will never be 
| adequate to its needs.” 

In a discussion of the financial prob- 
lems of the cooperatives as seen by the 
Federal Farm Board in its dealings with 
| them for loan purposes, Mr. Reed advised 
| newly forming cooperatives to look well 
to their membership contracts to provide 
| for proper financing. He advised the older 
| cooperatives to make periodical revisions 

of membership agreements for the chang- 
|ing and often expanding financial needs 
|of the organization. 

How many cooperatives of late years 
have found themselves in serious difficul- 
| ties because their directors authorized too 
| large advances to members on products 
handled, was told. “Of all the rocks on 
| which cooperative barks founder, none 
appears more often as the cause of dis- 
aster than the rock of overadvances,” he 
said. 
| “In considering what I have to say as 
to overadvances, I hope you will not get 
the impression that I am unmindful of 
; the great demand upon cooperatives for 
advances to members at the time of de- 
livery. It does seem that the member 
has come to look upon his delivery as more 
jin the nature of a sale than of the de- 
livery of his commodity for merchandis- 
ing. Education is needed to overcome 
this difficulty. But from the point of 
view of financial structure it is equally 
necessary for the cooperative to recognize 
| the dangers arising from advances. A 
study of price trends in the staple prod- 
ucts indicates that it is only in the unusual 
year that the percentage of variation be- 
tween the high price for the year and 
the low exceeds 30 per cent. 

“Such a condition, however, does occur,” 
Mr. Reed said. “A success extdnding over 
a decade or two of reasonably stable prices 
may be swept away by a single year of 
abnormal declines.” 


Edward N. Hurley Confers 
With President on Shipping 


Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, MII. 
former Chairman of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, conferred with President 
| Hoover at the White House June 11 re- 
garding the general shipping situation and 
American foreign trade conditions. 

Mr. Hurley stated orally that the prin- 
cipal objeetive of his discussions with 
the President was to ask Government co- 
operation in furnishing American manu- 
facturers and exporters with prompt in- 
| formation on the credit standing of for- 
eign purchasers of American goods. 

Mr. Hurley said he told the President 
one-third of the world’s seagoing tonnage 
was tied up at docks and at the same 
| time emphasized the importance of Amer- 
| ican shippers turning over their shipments 
}to American shipping lines. 
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during the course of the sioner of Internal Revenue, and at such 


i were based on an authorized strength | 
citizen soldiery. If we are ever forced to| Summer in the prospect of launching the ie es ae information, fore- 


of 18,000, General Fuller testified and fur- | 





fight again, the same conditions will hold | actual work in the Fall. 


true, and the nucleus of the land forces 
we would need exists today in the three 
components. | 


Warns Against Dogmatism 

Because of the special training you re-| 
ceive you will serve as technical instruc- | 
tors for the citizen elements of the Army. | 
By your efficiency, by your spirit of help- 
fulness, and by your respect for the opin-| 
ions and feelings of others, you will assist | 
in developing a national defense system 
that, if need be, will stand all tests, | 
even to the ultimate test of war. In this 
task the prestige of West Point and Regu- 
lar Army training test will be yours. 

The citizen soldiers with whom you work 
will be contributing voluntarily from their 
time and talents to an unselfish and pa- |, 
triotic purpose. They will be more than) 
ready to meet you halfway in your ef- 
forts to provide for the continued safety 
of the Nation. In these positions it will | 
be particularly important that you do} 
not become dogmatic. Progress toward the 
basic objective of instruction is more to 
be sought than perfection in mechanical 
detail. Not only will duty with the citi- 
zen components furnish some of your 
greatest opportunities for service, but it 
will bring to you a particularly broadening 
and valuable personal experience. 

It has been charged that Army train- 
ing tends to limit the mental horizon 
and to restrict the viewpoint, and per- 
haps this may have once been partially 
true. It is not so now. To be worthy of 
his commission the officer must delve into 
questions unlimited in their diversity and | 
scope. For modern war is a struggle of 
peoples—it is no longer a semi-sporting | 
contest between professional armies. To 
meet the demands of armed conflict every | 
material resource, and every individual in 
the State must be called upon to bear 
@ proportionate share of the burden. 

As a consequence, the study of warfare 
today includes the consideration of meth- 
ods for unifying and utilizing the efforts 
of a whole nation to protect itself against 
aggression. An officer passing through, a 
complete military educational system is 
concerned with financial, industrial, so- 
cial, and governmental questions, for all 
of which he must have due regard as he 
solves his own problems in actual tactics 
. and strategy. He must appreciate the as- 

pirations of our people, and understand 


{Continued on Page ¢, Calumn 1.) | 


The only other business transacted was | 


the unanimous reelection of Franklin W. 
ae as chairman of the board of direc- 
ors. 

Those present were: Franklin W. Hobbs, 
chairman; Secretary Lamont; Stuart W. 
Cramer, treasurer; Henry B. Thompson 
and Edward T. Pickard. 
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he air routes should be able 
to give more thorough service to aviators. 
| Hourly reports of air conditions are 
available to aviators, but these are taken 
in conjunction with the general reports 
| of probable weather conditions for entire 
| routes, made twice 4 day. The more de- 





time and in such manner as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe for the inspection, by 
an officer of any State having a law im- 
posing an income tax upon the estate or 
upon any beneficiary of the estate in re- 
spect of income therefrom, upon written 





| tailed reports of conditions are expected 
| to be of material benefit in improving the 
aviation service. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| State income tax purposes. 


application signed by the Governor of such | 
State under the seal of the State, designat- | 
ing the officer to make the inspection and | 
showing that the inspection is solely for | 





Rules on Returns of Trusts | 
9. The return of a trust shall be open to 


| inspection (a) by the trustee or trustees, 


jointly or severally, or the duly constituted | 
attorney in fact of such trustee or trustees; | 
(b) by any individual who was a benefi- | 
ciary of such trust during any part of | 
the time covered by the return, upon satis- | 
factory evidence of such fact being fur- | 
nished, or by his duly constituted at-| 
torney in fact; (c) if any individual who | 
was a beneficiary of such trust during any | 
part of the time covered by the return has 
died, by the administrator, executor, or 
trustee of his estate, or by the duly con- | 
stituted attorney in fact of such adminis- | 
trator, executor, or trustee; (d) in the dis- | 
cretion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, by any heir at law, next of kin. 
or beneficiary under the will, of such de- 
ceased person, upon a showing that such 
heir at law, next of kin, or beneficiary has 
a material interest which will be affected 
by information contained in the return, 
or by the duly constituted attorney in fact | 
of such heir at law, next of kin, or bene- | 
ficiary; and (e) in the discretion of the) 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and} 
at such time and in such manner as the| 
Commissioner may prescribe for the in- | 
spection, by an officer of any State having | 
& law imposing an income tax upon the} 
trust or upon any beneficiary of the trust | 
in respect of income therefrom, upon 
written application signed by the Goy- 
ernor of such State under the seal of the 
State, designating the officer to make the 
inspection and showing that the inspection 
is solely for State income tax purposes. 

(Signed) A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Approved June 9, 1931. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 
Executive Order Issued 


Executive order: Inspection of income 
tax returns. | 
Pursuant to the provisions of section | 
257(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 and 


ther reductions would “seriously hansicap | 
the corps in the discharge of its duties 
and in its readiness to meet emergencies.’ 
Increasing demands for the services of 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 





Prevention of Smuggling 


Of Foreign Watches Asked 


Representative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, 
Ill, headed a delegation representing the 
American watch manufacturing industry 
that called June 11 on Ogden L. Mills, the 
Acting, Secretary of the Treasury, to urge 


that steps be taken by the Department. 


of the Treasury to put a stop to the 
smuggling of foreign watches into the 
United States. Representative Reid stated 
later that Mr. Mills promised to cooperate 
with the Ameriacn watch industry in 
preventing the smuggling of 
watches into this country. 
Afterwards, Representative Reid called 
with the delegation at the White House 
to pay their respects to the President and 
to inform him of their conference with 


| Acting Secretary Mills. 


Representative Reid said at the White 
House that more than 2,000,000 watches 
were smuggled into the United States 
last year, despite the fact that the Amer- 
ican watch manufacturing industry was 
at low ebb tide. 

The delegation 
Boucher, general 


consisted of Israel 
manager, Waltham 


Watch Company; J. Freid Freistadter, su-| 


perintendent, Waltham Watch Company; 
T. C. Dumaine Jr. Waltham Watch 


Company; Frank C. Beckwith, Hamilton | 


Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa.; Robert 
E. Miller , Illinois Watch Company, 
Springfield, Ill.; and Taylor Strong, Elgin 
Watch Company. 


section 55 of the Revenue Act of 1928, it 
is hereby ordered that returns may 
open to inspection by State officers for 
State income tax purposes and by bene- 
ficiaries under a will. in accordance and 
upon compliance with the amendment, 
bearing even date herewith, to the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the'Treasury and approved by the 
President, bearing date of April 13, 1926, 
as amended. 
‘Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
The White House, June 9, 1931. 
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+ District Tribunal 
Will Issue Ruling 
In Radio Petition 


Counsel Conclude Argument 
In Plea of Radio Corpora- 
tion to Stop Hearing on 
License Renewals 


A decision on the petitions of four sub- 
Sidiary companies of the Radio Corpora- | 
tion of America to enjoin the Federal| 
Radio Commission from holding a hear-| 
ing scheduled for next week involving re- 
newal of 1,400 radio licenses held by these | 
subsidiaries will be rendered on June 12 
by Associate Justice Jennings Bailey of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

At the conclusion of oral arguments by 
counsel for the Commission and the RCA 
companies on June 11, Justice Bailey an- 
nounced he would render his decision 
when court convened the following day. 
He observed during the course of argu- 
ment that the plaintiffs should have 
asked for a writ of prohibition rather than 
an injunction to restrain the Commission 
from inquiring into the case. 

After Duke M. Patrick, assistant general 
counsel for the Commission, had argued 
that if the petitions for injunction are 
granted, they would be so drastic as to 
restrain the Commission from in any way 
handling licenses vested in the RCA com- 
panies, Justice Bailey asserted that he 
was “satisfied” that he will not grant an 
injunction on that basis. 


Intervention Refused 


The court denied a petition of Elisha 
Hanson, representing the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, at Milwaukee, Wis., operating Station 
WTMJ, to intervene in the proceedings. 
This station is an applicant for the 870 
kilocycle channel occupied by Station 
WENR, at Chicago, of the National 
‘Broadcasting Co., an RCA _ subsidiary, 
and by Station WLS, at Chicago, which 
Mr. Hanson claimed recently had entered 
into an operating agreement with the 
N. B. C. 


Justice Bailey, however, said this issue 
was subordinate to the primary question 
before the court, and that it was his opin- 
ion it had no place in the case. He 
granted authority to Mr. Hanson, how- 
ever, to submit an argument on June 12. 


The injunctions are sought by the RCA 
companies to forestall the holding of a 
hearing by the Commission on June 15 at 
which it proposes to determine the ap- 
Plicability of section 13 of the Radio Act 
of 1927 to the licenses held by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., Radiomarine Corporation of 
America and RCA-Victor Co. Section 13 
provides that any company or subsidiary 
finally adjudged guilty of violation of the 
antimonopoly laws shall be refused re- 
newal of licenses by the Commission. The 
RCA was held to have violated the Clay- 
ton Act by the terms pf a radio vacuum 
tube clause formerly inserted in its con- 
tracts with receiving set manufacturers 
requiring them to use RCA tubes exclu- 
sively as initial equipment. 


Question of Injury 

Mr. Patrick contended that the RCA 
could not be “irreparably injured” by the 
mere scheduling of the matter for hear- 
ing by the Commission. Responding to 
questions by Justice Bailey, Mr. Patrick 
asserted that should the hearing be held 
and the Commission’s decision be ad- 
verse to RCA it could immediately appeal 
to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, and unquestionably would 
obtain a stay order which would permit it 
to continue operations as usual during the 
test of the constitutionality of section 13, 
as well as of the propriety of the Com- 
mission's action in that court. 

Allegations of “adverse publicity” made 
by RCA counsel as a. result of the 
Commission's order, which were said to 
have resulted in a material loss of busi- 
ness to these companies were described as 
“frivolous” by Commission counsel. 


RCA, said Mr. Patrick, “comes into 
court with unclean hands seeking injunc- 
tive relief.” He said that should the in- 
junctions be granted they would be so 
drastic as to prevent the Commission from 
carrying out its proper duty in regulating 
radio. It would take the case from its 
“usual channels” as provided by Congress 
in the law, he added. 


Asked by Justice Bailey whether the 
main question was not that of “irreparable 
injury” by the holding of the hearing, Mr. 
Patrick said that it was and that he had 
endeavored to show in his arguments that 
no damage has been or would be done. 


Application to Civil Cases 

In rebuttal to Mr. Patrick’s arguments, 
Mr. Titus contended that the intention of 
Congress in adopting the Radio Act was 
to exclude civil proceedings, such as the 
tube case from the penalties of section 
13. Section 15 of the act, on the other 
hand, he said, does state that under cer- 
tain conditions licenses must be revoked 
by the court in both civil and criminal 
cases, and that had Congress intended 
that section 13 should apply to civil cases 
also, it would have so stated. 

A “multiplicity of suits” against the RCA 
associated companies with cases in every 
city in the country in which RCA stations 
are located, might conceivably result from 
the Commission hearing, if held, Mr. Titus 
argued. The courts, he declared, consist- 
ently have held that such occurrences are 
legally improper and should be checked by 
restraining ovdcrs 


Foreign White Stock Put 
At 51,236 for Tennessee 


The total number of persons of foreign 
white stock in the State of Tennessee on 
April 1, 1930, was 51,236, comprising 13,066 
foreign-born white persons, and 38,176 


native white persons of foreign or mixed | 


parentage. Of the foreign-born whites, 
1,946 were born in Italy, 1,803 in Russia, 
1,783 in Germany, 1,351 
in Poland, 939 in Canada, 528 in Greece, 


491 in the Irish Free State and 160 in 
Northern Ireland. 

The whole number of 
whites in Tennessee in 1930 
less than the number in 


foreign-born 
(13,066) was 
1920 (15,478) 


and fer most of the countries shown in! 


the tabulation the number of foreign born 
returned in 1930 was smaller than the 
number in 1920. 

The classification “native white of for- 
eign or mixed parentage” comprises all 
native white persons having one or both 
parents of foreign birth. These persons 
are classified according to country of 
birth of father, except where the father 
is native, and the mother foreign - born 
and then according to country of birth 
of mother. 

On the basis of the country of birth 
of parents, 9.225 were assigned to Ger- 
many. 5,178 to the Irish Free State and 
pK to Northern Ireland, 4,492 to Eng- 
land, 3,689 to Italy, 2,538 to Russia, 2,018 
to @anada, 1,366 to Scotland, 1,545 to 
Switzerland, 1,129 to France and 1,127 to 
Poland.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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ie Fewer Jobless 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


June 11, 1931 





And Great Britain 


French and Italian Unem- 
ployed Increased in Num- 


11:45 a. m.—The Chinese Minister, 
Chao-Chu Wu, called to pay his fare- 
well respects to the President prepara- 
tory to sailing for China. 

12 m.—Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, 
Ill., former Chairman of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, called to discuss the | 
shipping situation and foreign trade. 

12:15 p. m.—Herr Rudolph Leitner, 
Charge d’Affaires of the German Em- 
bassy, called to present Dr. Emil Lud- 
wig, German author. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Reid 
(Rep.), of Aurora, Ill., called to present 
a delegation representing the watch 
manufacturing industry. 

12:35 p. m.—The Danish Minister, 
Otto Wadstedt, called to present Peter 
Freuchen, of Denmark. 

12:40 p. m.—Allen G. Flowers, dean 
of Baylor University Law School, Waco, 
Tex., and Mrs. Flowers, were presented. 

12:45 p. m.—wWalter Scott Pratt III | 
and a group of children from the 


With Preceding Month 


Decreases in the number of unemployed 
in Great Britain and in Germany for 
March as compared with February are 
shown in Department of Labor statistics 
made public June 11. Great Britain's 
unemployed aggregated 2,581,000 at the 
|end of March, while Germany listed 4,756,- 
000 at the same time, a decline of 46,000 
and 200,000 respectively. 

Italy reported an increase as did France. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The number of unemployed in Great 
Britain in March, 1931, was 2,581,030, a 


Rhinehart School for the Deaf and | decrease of about 46,000 over the February 
Dumb of Montgomery County, Md., | figures which were slightly in excess of 
were received. | those of January. 

12:50 p. m.—President Hoover was Decline in Germany 


photographed with Representative-elect 
Lamneck of Ohio and a group from the 
Fteserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

12:55 p. m.—The President was pho- 


The March figures for Germany also are 
| available. The unemployed in that coun- 
try in that month were 4,756,000. So far 
|as Germany is concerned, there was a 


tographed with the delegates to the | gecrease in the number of unemployed of 
35th annual convention of the Flagg | about 200,000 from the February number. 
Council, United Commercial Travelers bh 


In France in March there were 50,815 

unemployed persons in receipt of benefits. 
This was an increase of 109000 over the 
February returns. Unemployment in 
France has been increasing slowly for 
some little time, although the numbers 
|of the unemployed are nothing like so 
great as they are in other .countries of 
equal, or even greater population. 
{| The last figures available concerning 
unemployment in the Irish Free State are 
those of January, 1931, when it was re- 
ported that 26,167 persons were without 
work. 

In Italy, the last report available si that 
of February, 1931, when 765,325 Italians 
were reported to be without employment. 
The February figures show an increase 
of about 43,000 over the figures for Jan- 
uary. 


ol America. 

4 p. m—The Director of the Budget, 
J. Clawson Roop, called to discuss 
budget matters. 


Russian Program 
Said to Threaten 
Timber Industry 


Soviet Export Plan Would 
Demoralize Trade Here, 
Manufacturer Informs 
Conservation Board 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


without the burdens of waste, and insta- 
bility which the present laws and their 
administration are believed to involve,” 
was proposed as a means of aiding the 
lumber cooperation through some Govern- 
ment agency is needed, Dr. Compton 
said, as well as legislation which would re- 
quire lumber shipped in interstate com- 


Sweden Shows Decerase 


In Sweden the number of unemployed 
| persons in January, 1931, was 69,437, a 
decrease of 17,000 over the December, 
| 1930, figures. 

In Belgium, in January, 1931, there 
were 77,181 persons without employment, 
and 112,734 with only partial employ- 
ment. Unemployment in Belgium has 
been increasing. Two years ago the num- 
ber of unemployed was only 2,382. Since 
that the increase has been gradual until it 
has reached the figures given above for 
the month of January, this year. 


merce to be graded in accordance with a In Poland, the number of the unem- 
publicly recognized system of grading ployed for January of this year was 
standards. 69,437. 


Other permanent relief proposals were 
the encouragement of large unit opera- 
tions, a Federal timber purchase and sales 
policy which will give maximum encour- 
agement to sustained yield management 
of privately owned timber lands, the sub- 
stitution by timber States of a system of 
equivalent yield taxes on timber at time 
of cuttings for the present property tax 
on standing timber, extensive fundamental 
wood research, and authority for private 
timber owners to donate lands to the 
Government but reserving timber cutting 
rights under reasonable restrictions. 

Condition on West Coast 

For the past 20 years pressure to liqui- 
date investments in timber, logging opera- 
tions, and sawmills had dominated the) 
West Coast lumber industry and kept it 


When these reports are read it is neces- 
sary, in order to get their significance, or 
lack of it, to compare them with the 
countries named. 


New ‘Glue’ Developed 


For Tobacco Stamps 


Preparation Said to Assure 
Sticking to Glazed Wrapper 


Co.umsia, 8S. C., June 11. 


A preparation designed to insure that 
State license stamps will adhere properly 
to cigarette packages wrapped in glazed! 


Noted in Germany | 


ber in March as Compared . 





Four cables, each containing 26,474 parallel wires compressed into a diameter of 36 inches, are required to sup- 
port the suspension bridge across the Hudson River, construction of which is nearing completion. 


the four cables weighs 28,307 tons. The photograph reproduced, taken for 
which has direction of the project, shows the process of compacting two of t 


The compactors, eight in number, contain 12 hydraulic jacks of 50 tons capacity each, mounted radially. 
squeezing of the wires into compact cables has been completed and the cables anchored in masonry on land on 
the opposite sides of the river; from these cables the bridge floors have been suspended. 


| 


President's Itinerary Is Announced 


For Four-day Visit to Middle West 


veterans. Shortly after 7 p. m. on June 
15 the President and party will leave the 
Governor’s Mansion and motor to the | 
State Fair Grounds to attend a banquet to | 


President Hoover will leave Washington 
June 14 on a four-day trip to the Middle 
West, it was announced orally June 11 at 
the White House. 


These engagements include addresses be given by the Association in his honor 
before the Indiana State Editorial Asso- at 7:30 p. m. 
ciation at Indianapolis, on June 15; at To Attend Banquet 


the dedication of a memorial to the late 
President Warren G. Harding at Marion, 
Ohio, on June 16; at the rededication of a 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln at Spring- 


The banquet will be held in the Manu- 
facturers Building and 5,000 persons have 
been invited to hear the President’s ad- 


4 dress 
field, Ill, on June 17. The President on as nie oe 
June 16 will review the annual encamp- Early June 16 the President and party 
will leave for Marion, Ohio, to attend 


ment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


Additional details the President's 
itinerary were made available at the 
White House as follows: 

The President and his party will leave 
on a special Chesapeake & Ohio train from 
Orange, Va., near his fishing lodge on the 
Rapidan River, Va., on Sunday night, 
June 14, for Indianapolis where he is 
scheduled to arrive on the afternoon of 
the following day. The party will be 
escorted to the Executive Mansion of the 
Governor of Indiana, Harry S. Leslie. 

At the Mansion the President will receive 
a committee of the members of the Asso- 
ciation and their wives, probably about 
150 in all, and a delegation of G. A. R.| 


services in connection with the dedication 
of the Harding Memorial. The monu- 
ment will be presented by former Senator 
Joseph S. Frelinghausen and accepted on 
behalf of the Nation by former President 
Coolidge. The Governor of Ohio, George 
White, will make a brief address follow- 
ing which the President will make the 
dedicatory address. 

The President will place a wreath upon 
the Harding Tomb, return to his special 
train, and leave for Columbus, Ohio, ar- 
riving late on the afternoon of June 16. 
The President will review the parade of 
the G. A. R. veterans. At the Capitol he 
will receive 250 G. A. R. veterans, members 
of the General Assembly, and the public. 

Following the reception, the President 


of 





100,000 WIRES WHICH HOLD UP SUSPENSION BRIDGE 








| will 


| return to the Executive Mansion to re-| 
|ceive the General Assembly. 


‘ident’s physician. 
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~ | Britain Paying 


; Higher Interest 








| Than America 





Private Concerns Also Have 
To Meet Larger Charge in 
Capital Operations, Says 
Commerce Department 


The British Government as well as pri- 
|vate concerns are paying more for their 
borrowings in financial operations this 
year than is the United States Govern- 
ment or American enterprises, according 
|to oral statements, June 11, at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Advices to the Department from Rodger 
R. Townsend, Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
don, reported that the latest issue of Brit- 
ish treasury bills had been sold on an in- 
terest basis of slightly under 2 per cent, 
whereas the most recent issue of United 
States Treasury bills were sold on a basis 
of approximately 1 per cent. interest. 


American Rates Low 


The American interest rates generally 
are quoted low on sound issues, it was 
|stated, and while capital issues here have 
been low in the first quarter, the British 
|reports show that capital issues in the 
| United Kingdom for the first three months 
of 1931 were the lowest of any first quar- 
| ter since 1919, 

Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

British treasury bills offered on the mar- 
|ket during the latter part of May were 
|sold at just under a 2 per cent rate of dis- 
|count, the lowest terms since June 8, 1923. 

The average rate of discount at which 
they were sold was approximately $9.65. 
The amount offered and alloted was £35,- 
| 000,000 while applications totalled £42,350,- 
000. (£ equals $4.86). 


Rates of Discount Vary 


The weekly offerings of these three 
months’ bills in the last 12 months has 
varied between £30,000,000 and £45,000,000, 
while the highest average rate of dis- 
count at which they have been sold in that 
period was about 2.68 per cent in the last 
week of February. 

The American Treasury's latest finance 
jing consisted of an offering of $800,000,000 
The Presi-|in bonds of 1946-49. An interest rate of 
dent will attend ceremonies incident to 31,4 per cent was fixed for that issue and 
the rededication of the Lincoln monument its popularity is best shown by the fact 
at 2:30 p. m. After the invocation the|that total subscriptions to the issue ex- 
President will make his address and re-| ceeded $6,350,000,000. 
turn to his train for the return trip to| British long-term issues have been suc- 
Washington, where he will arrive Thurs- | cessful each time they have been offered, 
day afternoon, June 18. but the records fail to disclose any total 


The wire in 
the Port of New York Authority, 
he cables on one side of the bridge. 
The 


leave for Springfield, Ill., arriving | 
early June 17. At the station he will be 
met by the Governor of Illinois, Louis L. 
Emmerson, and a committee and escorted 
to the Governor's Mansion. Later that 
morning he will visit Lincoln’s home and 


In the President's party will be the) of subscriptions that even approached the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown; list for the last American bond issue. 
Robe C. White, Assistant Secretary of| ‘The importance of the British rate on 


Labor; the President's Secretaries, Theo-| bills is seen when it is remembered that 
dere Joslin and Lawrence Richey; the the British treasury for many years has 


| President's two aides, Col. Campbell B.| employed bills for all of its short-term 


Hodges, U. S. A., and Capt. Russell Train,! financing whereas bill issues constituted 

U. S. N.; and Dr. Joel T. Boone, the Pres-| an exceedingly limited portion of Ameri- 

|/can Treasury borrowing which is done 

‘i ; with certificates of indebtedness and 

E | Treasury notes and bonds, in addition to 

Road Contracts Awarded _ bills. oe 

‘ a or iis New capital issues in the United King- 

By Illinois Total 25 Million | dom during the first three months of 1931 

| fell to the low level of £45,386,000, accord- 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 11.;ing to the Midland Bank. This . the 

Ste inois ’ s $2 .-; Smallest total for the first quarter of any 

Pa iene st SRS RON BES Se | year since 1919, and is £24,000,000 less 

sad than for the same period last year. 

work under contract and awards that The geographical distribution shows 

have an estimated total cost of $6,206,- | that £21,237,000 was issued for domestic 

186 are in line for action, according t0©| purposes, compared with over £36,000,000 

announcement by Frank T. Sheets, Chief! jn the first quarter of 1930, while foreign 

Highway Engineer, following the placing | jssues totaled £5,783,000, compared with 

of nine contracts that call for an expen- | 

diture of $493,088.87. | [Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 
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worth of highway construction 


in England, 960) 


in an almost constant state of overpro- 


duction, W. B. Greeley, secretary and man- | 


ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, told the Board. Mr. Greeley 
said that there is no danger of timber 
depletion, and that the immediate problem 
is “to use sanely the immense volume we 
now have and protect it from the destruc- 
tive waste of competition.” 

Mr. Greeley and Dr. Compton agreed 
that the publie has been given a mistaken 
opinion of the adequacy of timber re- 
sources and that the industry has been 
damaged by this belief. Competing prod- 
ucts have preyed on the erroneous con- 
ception, they said. 

The peak of production in the West 
Coast area was reached in 1926, and has 
been declining since, and in 1931 manu- 
tacturing capacity was being utilized to 
the extent of 42 per cent. Even with 
curtailed operation there has been exces- 
sive overproduction in the last few years, 
Mr. Greeley said. The industry has main- 
tained itself, he stated, by drawing on 
its resources. Losses and low prices have 
been partly brought on by improper ad- 
justment of operations to market require- 
ments. 

Waste of raw materials is one of the 
public effects of the conditions along the 
coast, Mr. Greeley said. This waste in a 
recent, fairly good year amounted to 3,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber, he stated. Over- 
production is the first cause of waste, 
which increases stocks of low-grade prod- 
ucts. Waste today is much greater than 
five years ago, for only the best wood is 
being taken in an attempt to get that 
— will bring a profit or show the least 
OSS. 

Manufacturers have been able to cut 
costs in some instances partly through 
reductions, Mr. Greeley stated, in answer 
to questioning from Secretary Lamont. 

National Planning Urged 


The desirability of national planning for 
the industry was pointed out by Mr 
Greeley, as well as the importance of 
larger operating units and the need for 
greater liberty in self-government of the 
industry. 

Overtime operation is felt by many per- 
sons to be the cause of overproduction 
in the hardwood business, said C. Arthur 
Bruce, of the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Institute. Production from overtime work 
has about equalled surplus stocks in the 
last few years, he explained 

There is a total stand of 350,000,000,000 


| to 400,000,000,000 feet of hardwood, which 


is not sufficient for an indefinite supply; 
but it assures that hardwood will not be 
exhausted until about the year 2000, he 


| Said. The increase in consumption through 


a normal population gain, he stated, has 
been offset by a drop in per capita con- 
sumption. The industry last year cut 
55 per cent of its capacity, compared with 
72 per cent in 1925, he stated. 

The loss by decay of old stocks is one 
of the disadvantages of hardwood over- 
production, according to Mr. Bruce. 
Philippine and Manchurian competition 
have hurt the domestic industry in the 
past several years, Mr. Bruce declared, be- 
cause of the cheap water haul to the Pa- 
cific coast, while Russia “is a menace in all 
the markets of the world.” 

Full-time operation could cut costs in 
the hardwood industry, while sales agen- 
cies, water shipments, and large ship- 
ments could bring economies, he said. The 
pooling of operating facilities also would 
aid the industry. A cooperative sales ar- 
rangement was suggested by Mr. Bruce, 
who said a plan is being prepared. 

The complete shutdown of mills for 90 
days would remove the two-year surplus 
above mormal hardwood stocks, according 
to Mr. Bruce. He pointed out that “it 
would be difficult to exact exorbitant 
prices if all hardwood was controlled by a 
single company because of competition of 
other products used as wood substitutes 
and because of foreign competition.” 


paper has just been conditionally ap-| 
proved by the South Carolina Tax Com-| 
mission. 

In announcing the decision of the Com- 
mission, Chairman W. G. Query pointed 
out that the efficiency of the preparation 
depends entirely upon the care with which 
it is used. The preparation, it was ex- 
plained, was developed by the South Caro- 
lina State Chemist, A. Coke Summers. 

To Seize Unstamped Goods 

The Commission has written to the at- | 
torney for one tobacco company whose | 
product is wrapped in glazed paper, agree- 
ing to permit that company to circularize | 
the trade in South Carolina. Approval 
of this procedure, the letter pointed out, 
“must not be construed as meaning that 
just the use of the preparation complies 
with the law, for if the revenue stamps are 
not adequately and properly affixed the 
Tax Commission will continue to seize 
all tobacco products improperly stamped.” 

One manufacturer of cigarettes, Mr. 
Query stated, is affixing the license stamps | 
to its regular package and putting a glazed 
wrapper over it. | 

Strenuous Tests Made 


Various “solutions” to the glazed wrap- 
per problems have been brought to the 
Tax Commission for approval. All were 





required to go through strenuous tests. 
Mr. Query explained. Packages of cig- | 
arettes were stamped and stored away for | 
frequent inspection by agents of the Com- | 
mission. It was found that some of the 
“solutions” lost their value in a few weeks 
and that the stamp would come off de- 
spite the treatment. 

The South Carolina law provides that | 
the stamps must be affixed so that their | 
removal requires continuous application of | 
steam or water. 


Ten States to Join 
In Labor Conference | 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 11. 


Ten States and the Federal Government 
will be represented at a conference to be} 
held here June 18 and 19 at the invitation 
of Governor Pinchot for a discussion of | 
subjects related to labor and employment, 
according to announcement at the Gov- 
ernor's Office. | 

Acceptances of the invitation, it was 
stated, have been received from the Gov- 
ernors of New York, Maryland, Massachu- | 
setts, Delaware, New Jersey, Rhode Island. | 
Connecticut, Ohio and West Virginia, and 
from the United States Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics. | 

The object of the conference, the an- 
nouncement said, is to encourage the en- 
actment of uniform laws in the several 
States represented. The principal sub- 
jects scheduled to be discussed are em- 
ployment of women, employment of mi- 
nors, workmen's compensation, employment 
offices, and industrial health and hygiene. 





rat ; = 
Kansas City Land Bank 
Is Sold by the Receivers | 


Receivers of the Kansas City Stock Land | 
Bank have sold the assets of that insti- 
tution to A. O. Stewart, and a commit- | 
tee representing 98 per cent of the bond- | 
holders of outstanding bonds, it was an- 
nounced orally June 11 at the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. The Board, it was 
stated, has approved the transaction, which 
has been in negotiation for some months. 

The outstanding bonds of the bank 
amounted to $44,200,000, it was said. The 
assets were sold for $26,750,000. A new 
bank, to be known as the Phoenix-Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Kansas City has} 
been organized and its establishment ap- | 
proved by the Boerd. 





emember ‘way back— 





WHEN TORCHLIGHT PARADES FEATURED POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS ? 





IN THE days of torchlight parades, hog 
dressing in the packing houses showed 
but little advance over the procedure 
that obtained at an ordinary farm 
butchering. It was largely a one-man 
job — the same operator performing 
the various functions of opening the 
carcass, cleaving the breast and pelvic 
bones, clearing the gullet and remov- 
ing the heart, liver, lungs and viscera. 

It was strenuous work, Only the 
fastest and strongest men could long 
survive the ordeals of the task. But 
the man who was a master at hog dress- 
ing was looked up to, commanded 
high wages and was even given sep 
arate dressing and rest quarters. 

It was nevertheless a wasteful 
method. A slip of the knife meant 
little, for few of the organs were saved 
for food purposes; and there was no 


provision made for careful handling 
of the intestines to prevent contamina- 
tion, because there was always enough 
clean product that would “do” to meet 
the then limited sausage-container 
requirements, 

Today in the Armour plants hog- 
dressing operations are assigned to 
a “gang,” each man performing some 
one detail with highly perfected skill 
and speed. Nothing is wasted. Slip- 
shod work brings immediate correc- 
tion. A mutilated viscera is a seriou: 
‘hing. It may mean loss of a portion of 
he animal through condemnation b: 
“ederal Inspectors co-operating in th 
nterest of public health. 

As a check-up on workmanship and 
on the healthy condition of each hog 
slaughtered, moving conveyors, travel- 
ing at the same speed as the dressing 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 


chains, maintain constant identity 
between organs and viscera and the 
particular carcasses from which they 
were taken. Thus, if Federal inspec- 
tion discloses diseased parts, no mis- 
take can be made as to which hog is to 
be discarded. A one hundred per cent 
clean, sanitary and healthy product is 
assured from start to finish. 

Efficiencies like this have resulted 
n inestimable benefits to consumers. 
An “off” taste in an Armour Star 
lam, for example, is almost un- 
ieard of. In fact, the palatableness 
nd inimitable *“‘Fixed Flavor” of 
\rmour’s Star Ham and Star Bacon 
ire earnest testimony of Armour’s 
sreat strides in the preparation of 
meat products since the era of torch- 
light parades. 


*” * 


* 





BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 
BETTER EARNINGS 


10 CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 


THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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Cabbage Ranked | 


As One of Richest 


Vitamin Sources 


Home Economics Bureau 
Suggests Greater Use Be-| 
cause of Low Price and 


High Food Value 
Raw cabbage ranks with orange juice 


and tomatoes as one of the richest sources 
of vitamin C, the antiscorbutic vitamin, 


end the vegetable is rated by the Bureau | 


of Home Economics as one of the most 
appetizing and nutritious, the Bureau, 
stated June 11. The cost is low now, the 
Bureau said. The statement follows in| 


Injury to Lungs 


By Dust Depicted 


Health Service Offers Exhibits 
At Convention of~American 
Medical Association 





| Proper care of antismallpox vaccina- 


tions is being demonstrated by the United 
States Public Health Service at the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s annual con- 
vention now in session at Philadelphia, 
Pa., it was stated orally June 11 at the 
Service. 

Models and exhibits of human lungs, 
showing the effects of various kinds of 
dust breathed by workers in different in- 
dusries also are being shown in conjunc- 
tion with statistics on these diseases, it 
was explained. iAdditional information 
about the exhibits, provided by the Serv- 
ice, follows: 

A set of placards set up at the con- 
vention shows that cases of tetanus, or 
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‘ b ison, complicatin: vaccinations, | 
full text: | blood pois P. g 


New cabbage, cne of the most appetiz- 
ing and nutritious of all vegetables, is on 
the market now in such quantities that its 
cost is approximately the same as for last 
year’s crop sold in the Winter. It can 
be bought for from 3 to 4 cents a pound, 
according to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which highly recommends 
its use in the more elaborate as well as 
in the low cost dietary. 


A Protective Food 


A pound of cabbage when cooked makes 
about five servings. Practically the whole 
head is edible. 

Cabbage is a protective food because of 
its mineral and vitamin content. Calcium 
is perhaps its most important mineral. It 
also contains some sulphur compounds 
which are responsible for the decided odor 
that develops when cabbage is overcooked. 
If cabbage is cooked quickly in an open 


have occurred principally in instances 
where dressings such as shields and 
bunion pads were used after the vaccina- 
tion. “Figures are set forth to disclose 
the complete absence of such post vacci- 
nation infection, when no dressing was 
used. 


‘More States Giving 
Transportation to 


Their School Pupils 








‘Step Being Taken as Means 


To Increase Attendance, 
Says Federal Specialist in 





kettle this undesirable feature will be 
avoided almost entirely and there will be) 
no tendency to discoloration, the Bureau | 
says. | 

Raw and cooked cabbage differ in their | 
vitamin C content for heat destroys much | 
of this antiscorbutic vitamin. The loss 


Education Laws 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
World War. Minnesota authorized school 
districts to pay for the transportation 
of elementary and high-school pupils who 





of this vitamin in heating varies with dif- | 
ferent vegetables but usually much of it 
is destroyed in cooking. Some of the) 
soluble substances are left in the liquid 
after the vegetable is cooked. If this “pot 
likker” is utilized the loss is lessened. 

Raw cabbage ranks with orange juice) 
and tomatoes among the richest sources 
of vitamin C. Fortunately raw cabbage 
is a delicious as well as inexpensive food 
and lends itself to many combination 
dishes. 


Can Be Served as Salad 


attend school in another district. New 
Jersey increased apportionments 
tuition of nonresident high-school 
elementary pupils. 

New York required nonhigh-school dis- 


| tricts to provide necessary transportation 


for their qualified pupils attending high 
schools in another district and granted 
State aid therefor equal to one-half of 
transportation costs; also authorized quali- 
fied indigent Indian children on State 


| reservations to attend high or vocational 


schools without charge and provided for 





It can be served as a salad with other 
vegetables or fruits, or can be chopped 
fine for sandwiches. Small children, espe- 
cially, relish raw vegetable sandwiches and, | 
since a deficiency of vitamin C causes) 
irritability, lack of stamina, and retarda- 
tion of grow:h, foods which offer a gen-| 
erous supply should be eaten in abundance. | 


Green raw cabbage leaves are richer in 
vitamin A and iron than the white ones. 
The inner cabbage leaves are relatively 
poor in this vitamin but it is not destroyed 
to any serious degree by ordinary cooking. 
Both vitamins A and C are protective vita- 
mins since they are a defense against 
nutritional deficiencies that are most likely | 
to appear when the diet is composed too 
largely of grain products, meats, sweets, 
and fats. 

The other important vitamin found in) 
cabbage is known as B, the anti-neuritic 
vitamin that prevents beri-beri and stimu- 
lates the appetite. This one is more stable 
than C in cooking. 


Most Valuable Raw 


The Bureau sums up the vitamin worth 
of cabbage by saying that it is most valu- 
able when eaten raw. The proportion of 
the vitamins lost in cooking depends upon 
the length of time and whether or not 
the cooking water with its soluble con- 
stituents is saved. 

Another virtue of cabbage, in addition 
to its mineral and vitamin content, is 
that it adds desirable bulk in a non- 
irritating form. 


New Cabbage Available 


New cabbage is available except for the 
comparatively brief period from the time} 
of heavy frost until January, when the 
first shipments begin from the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. In the interlude “old” 
cabbage is o nthe market. 

Children as young as two years old 
may have cooked cabbage provided it has 
not been cooked too long. In preparing 
it for the table the Bureau says not to 
throw away the outer green leaves for 
they are the most valuable part of the| 


are especially delicious if scalloped with | 


cheese sauce or mixed with other greens 
and cooked with bacon, 


pense. New York also granted $50 per 
annum for 38 weeks’ instruction for each 


nonresident academic pupil attending an} 


approved vocational school. 


North Dakota provided for payment of | 


State and county tuition funds to the 


responsibility of a school district within 


| an Indian reservation is completely taken 


over by the United States. Oregon au- 
pupils when deemed advisable; and pro- 
vided that where pupils are transported 
to high school in another district the cost 
thereof shall be pgid from the county 
high-school tuition Tund. 

In 1930, South Carolina appropriated 


| $350,000 from the school fund for pupil 


transportation to be apportioned to 
counties on basis of per mile, and di- 
rected the county boards of education to 
designate official routes for transportation. 
Texas removed the minimum tax limit in 
school districts which was previously re- 
quired before they could receive State re- 
imbursement for high-school tuition. 

Wisconsin required the transportation of 
all pupils living more than two miles from 
school; and authorized school districts, in 
lieu of transportation or board and lodg- 
ing, to pay the tuition of pupils attend- 
ing school in another district when such 
attendance is convenient without trans- 
portation. When any pupil more than 
four miles from school in his district at- 
tends school in another district, his home 
district must pay tuition. Wisconsin also 
authorized nonresident students to attend 
teacher-training courses in high school 
under the same terms as other nonresi- 
dent pupils. 


Starlings in Pennsylvania 
Destroying Beetle Pests 


Harrissurc, Pa., June 11. 


Returning from a tour of the south- 
eastern counties, where he has been mak- 
ing investigations to determine to what 


head. Any discarded leaves might well| extent the starlings, grackles and robins 


find their way into the soup kettle. 
Cabbage sprouts, which grow on the 
stalk after the head is cut, are very tender 
and are green practically all the way 
through. When boiled, they require only 
about five or six minutes to cook. They 


|are eating the Japanese beetle grubs or 
larvae. Dr. Thomas E. Winecoff, in charge 
of research for the Game Commission, 
said stomach examinations revealed that 
| the starlings, particularly, are consuming 
|a@ great many of these injurious grubs. 
As many as 15 were found in the 
stomach of one bird. Dr. Winecoff said 
that examinations of stomachs of robins 
and grackles revealed the grubs in only 





Secretary Payne Outlines 
Enlarged Service of Army 


{Continued from Page 2.] 
the governmental! institutions created to 
promote the realization of those aspira- 
tions. 

Ours is a peace-loving Nation. The pro- 
fessional officer above all others should 
visualize clearly the sufferings and hard- 
ships of war, and should be active in 
studying methods by which such catas- 
trophes may be avoided. And I would 
ask you to remember that the Army points 
with pardonable pride to the services it 
has performed in the interests of peace 
and of pacification. Having once fought 
to victory in the cause of country, the 
American soldier has ever been ready to 
lay aside his arms and devote his efforts 
to the alleviation of suffering and to the 
betterment and uplifting of humanity. 

In this country there is no room for 
the jingoist, least of all among the paid 
public servants of the Government. Our 
Army is maintained to preserve the peace 
—not to provoke war. It keeps itself 
ready, and as far as possible the Nation 
ready, to defend our liberties and our 
rights, but under our national policies it 
can never be an instrument forged to vio- 
late the rights and liberties of others. 
Your words and deeds must reflect a clear 
appreciation of this truth. 

I would impress upon you then that you 
are at the threshold of a continuing task 
that will demand the best from each of 
you. Today your names are entered on 
the rolls of the officers of the Regular 
Army in the order in which you have 
stood in your class. Time will bring 
changes in that order. There will be 
those who display such outstanding ability 
as leaders that there will come to them 


Positions of the greatest responsibility, and | 


the world will confer on them the honors 
they have earned. West Point lessons in 
good sportsmanship will cause you to re- 
joice in the success of your fellows as much 
as you will in your own. 

And now on behalf of the Secretary of 


War and every one of his subordinates, | 


I bid you welcome to the commissioned 
ranks of the Army. 
qualities that have enabled you to attain 
the standards West Point establishes for 
graduation, we expect much from you. My 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
go with you. 


Because of those | 


one or two instances, however. Further 
| investigations will be carried on this week, 
in conjunction with a survey of the ring- 
|neck pheasant situation. The latter sur- 
| vey is being made in response to various 
|complaints from farmers to the effect that 
| the pheasants are pulling young corn. 











Grain Monopoly Adopted 
By Swedish Government 


The Swedish Riksdag has adopted the 
proposal to establish a grain monopoly 
| under government control, according to 
;a@ radiogram just received from Commer- 
|cial Attache T. O. Klath at Stockholm. 
| The “Grain Association,” established in 
accordance with this measure, composed 
of Swedish flour millers, has monopoly 
| rights for the importation of rye and 
| wheat and rye and wheat flour. It will 
}purchase all wheat and rye of milling 
| quality, of the 1930 crop, which is offered 
| to it between June 15 and July 31, 1931, 
at 20.50 crowns for wheat and 17.50 crowns 
| for rye, both prices per hundred kilos, de- 
|livered at coast mills, pursuant to a de- 
|cree effective June 1, 1931.—Issued by the 
| Department of Commerce. 
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| consumption in the United Kingdom re- 


|the war years. 
|}and yarn find it impossible to maintain 


| been reported the last two months. 


}increased somewhat during April. 





|more than offset decrease consumption of | 


STANDARDS FOR WOOL TOPS 





Official standards of the United States for grading wool tops are prepared 

by the Department of Agriculture and made available for distribution 

under the signed certification of the Secretary of Agriculture. The stand- 

ards are based on diameter of fiber; the maximum diameter for each of 

the grades is shown in the standards. The grade standards, as illustrated, 

are placed in a specially designed box, with the formal certification at- 
tached to the inside of the lid. 


Gain in Use of Domestic Wool Offsets 
Decreased Buying of Foreign Product 


Monthly Agricultural Statement Attributes Action to Nar- 
rowing of Price Margin 


A marked increase in consumption of 
domestic wool in the United States has| 


10 per cent 
workers.” 
The 1931 wool clip in the Northern 
Hemisphere is expected by the Bureau to 
be slightly larger than that of last year. 
Improvement in seasonal conditions in the 
Southern Hemisphere is reported, espe- 
cially in Australia and the Union of South 
Africa. 
Carry-over 
countries at the end of the current sea- 
son is expected to be about normal, except 
in New Zealand where the carry-over “will 
probably equal that of last year.” 


in the wages of textile 


foreign wool, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its June statement 
on world wool prospects. 


Total wool consumption by United 
States manufacturers the first four months 
of this year is reported at 3,728,000 pounds 
more than during the same months of 
1930 when consumption was at a low level. 
Consumption of domestic wool increased 
13,641,000 pounds in the 1931 period) 
whereas consumption of foreign wool de- 
clined 9,913,000 pounds. 


Decreased imports of wool into the 
United States are attributed to the nar- 
rowing of the margin between foreign 
and domestic prices during the first quar- 
ter of this year. United States manufac- 
turers are using a larger percentage of 
domestic woo! than usual in combing and 
clothing wools. 

“Imports,” says the Bureau, “are un- 
likely to show much increase unless do-| 
mestic prices are forced up considerably. 
The normal period of heaviest importations 
is just past and a large domestic clip is 
coming on the market.” 

Regarding the foreign situation, the 
Bureau reports that “depression continues 
in the Bradford wool industries. Home 





Marine Corps Reduction 
Is Considered by Navy 
[Continued from Page 2.] 
because of increasing instability of gov- 


ernments. 


Reductions in total strength have been 
brought about during the current fiscal 


withdrawals on the Treasury, according 
| to information made available at the De- 
partment, 


The full text of Secretary Jahncke’s 
statement follows: 


the enlisted personnel of the-Marine Corps 
be reduced an amount approximately pro- 
portional to the reduction of the enlisted 
personnel of the Navy. This proposal 
would result in reducing the present en- 
listed strength of the Marine Corps from 


mains below normal, with exports of tis- 
sues the first four months of this year 
the smallest for any similar period since 
Manufacturers of tops 


price levels and frequent reductions have 


ing of about $1,000,000, 


Pending a decision on the Major General 
Commandant’s proposal, instructions have 
French industry is now hampered by the| been issued the Marine Corps recruiting 
strike of textile workers in the Roubaix-| service to accept as applicants only men 
Tourcoing area, which was called on May | Whose enlistments expire, or have expired 
18 in protest to the proposed reduction of/|in the Marine Corps in the past year. 


“Mill activity is still unsatisfactory in 
Continental Europe, although new orders 
The 
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in Southern Hemisphere | 


Marines must be contemplated, he added, | 


year as a result of orders given by the} 
Seeretary of the Navy to reduce cash | 


Major General Fuller has proposed that | 


17,500 to approximately 16,000, with a sav- | 





Industrial Status | 
Better by Fall, 
Says Gov. Winant 


SIX GRADES OF HOGS 


MODELED IN CLAY 





New Hampshire Executive 
Says, However, Welfare 
Organizations Should Be} 
Prepared for Winter | 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

Indiana. It has this virtue; it places 

} emphasis on saving rather than on spend- | 

ing and in my judgment is to be pre-| 

ferred to a system which permits State | 
levies against local tax jurisdiction with- 

;out the State interesting itself in the| 


financial problems of the local community 
assessed | 


While the cost of government in New| 
| Hampshire has increased during the last | 
decade, the cost of government in Indiana 
! has decreased. 
| In regard to the unemployment situa- 
tion it seemed to be the consensus of opin- | 
|ion of those at the conference that if the | 
depression continued relief must be 
| sought through private giving or by local 
government. This is necessarily true as| 
no form of unemployment insurance 
|adopted at this time is likely to be of 
material assistance in the immediate fu- 
ture. | 
| The dole system is prohibited in most of 
|the constitutions of the States of the 
United States and the forecast of building 

rograms ertak ln ‘ 
bane a <r ha i ees tae (S. 521) reapportioning the State into 
completed or arrested because of Winter| 15 congressional districts instead of 16. 
weather. |The bill was passed by the Legislature 


We all recognize that a Government’ following a report by a joint committee. 


| which calls upon men to lay down their 
| lives to protect its integrity will meet any : 

GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


situation which deprives its citizens of 
| life for want of food or shelter. The 
| point I am making is that we should put 

Documents described under this heading 
chinery which may be called into action! re obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
next Winter. | of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 


|our house in order this Summer by mak- 
| The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 





SL 
Six grades tor hogs—prime, choice, 
good, medium, common, and cull— 
have been set up by the National 
Department of Agriculture as an aid 
in standardizing the hog market. 
Clay models of hogs corresponding 
to these six types have been made 
in the studio of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics for official use 
of livestock graders, buyers and 
judges. 





Massachusetts Enacts 
Reapportionment Statute 


Boston, Mass., June 11. 
Governor Joseph B. Ely has signed a 





ing a careful survey of all welfare ma- 


Sees Improvement in Fall 


It is my own judgment that industrial 
conditions will improve this Fall. The lat-| mumbers, should be given 
; ter statement is the only prediction I) Is the Public Market a Good Civic Invest- 
| have hazarded in regard to the return of| ment?—Leafiet No. 73, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


normal prosperi i i -| _ Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-453 
cline in Prose. ty since the serious de Feeble-Minded and Epileptics in State Insti- 


. 6‘ tutions, 1926 and 1927. Bur. of Census, U. S. 
Careful reports on planning, which in-| Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 
clude State budget control, spending by} 31-27040 


local governments, studies of New Hamp-| Mndividual Statements of aS oo 
hats ar ‘ at . se 0 usiness, Cc. ’ 

= ae ee = eee Table H. Office of Comptroller of the Cur- 

§ ’ | Yrency, U. S, Treasury Dept. Price, 5 cents. 
dertaken by competent groups at the (25-26354) 
present time. The railroad situation is; Monthly Weather Review, Mar., 1931—Vol. 59, 
receiving careful attention. The northern) N0°. 3. Weather Bur. U. S. Dept. of Agrtc 
| milk producers are organizing to improve | 


Subscription price, $1.50 a year. (Agr. 9-990) 


prices with the able assistance of the} 
Governor of Vermont and others. | 

Perhaps no activities undertaken at the 
| present time will ultimately affect our 
stabilization at home’ or markets abroad} 
so much as the conversations begun by| 


Wire Cloth, and Cylinder Wires—Rept. No. 
14, 2d Ser. U. S. Tariff Comm. Price, 
cents. 
Rept. of Preparatory Comm. for Disarmament 
Conf. and Draft Convention—Conf. Ser. 
No. 7, Pub. No. 192, U. S. Dept. of State. 
Price, 20 cents. 31-27041 


Je., 1931. 


and to be carried forward with the sup-| 


port’ of the President by Secretary Stim-| pytension Service Review—Vol 8-30067) 
|son and the Secretary of the Treasury,| "i931, Extension “Service, U. 8. Deni. -of 
| Mr. Mellon, this Summer. They may prove| Agric. Subscription price, 50 eents a year. 


| to be the true path toward prosperity and | (Agr. 30-359) 
| peace. P ey 77 | webr., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 

15 cents. (31-26275) 
Utah, Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 


Tennessee Defeats Bill 


Price, 5 cents. (31-26211) 
Colo., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (31-26211) 


| teaching of the theory of evolution in 
| schools supported wholly or in part by 
State funds. The vote was 58 to 14. 





In ordering, full title, and not the card | 


| Rept. to Pres. on Fourdrinier Wires, Woven- | 


5| 
31-27042 | 


Ambassador Dawes and Senator Morrow | Bull. of Pan Amer. Union—Vol. LXV, No. 6. | 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year. | 


° ° 10 cents. (31-26275) 

For Teaching of Evolution | ariz.“ana’ taaho—Popuiation Buls., 24. Ser., 

, | 15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 11 | U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, = =. 

. ” . (31-26217) 

The House yesterday voted against the |N. Mex., Agric—i5th Census of U. S.: 1930. | 
|repeal of a statute which prohibits the | Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Library of Congress 


List supplied di by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction’ books in for- 


| eign languages, official documents 

| and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Asher, Cash. Sacred cows, story of recall of 
Mayor Bowles. 210 p., illus. Detroit, The 
author, 1931. -10408 


| Barker, Chas. R., comp. Phila. in late forties, 
written for City history socy. of Phila. and 
read before socy. Jan. 14, 1931. (City his- 
tory socy. of Phila. Phila. history, v. 2, no. 
10.) 245-274 p., illus. Phila., 1931. 31-9950 
Barr, Percy M. Effect of soil moisture on es- 
tablishment of spruce reproduction in Brit- 
ish Columbia. (Yale School of forestry. 
Bull. no. 26.) 77 p. New Haven, Yale univ., 
1930. 31-9942 


Bowerman, Geo. F. Censorship and public 
library. 298 p. » The H. W. Wilson 
co., 1931, 31-9967 

Boyd, Thos, A. Light-horse Harry Lee. 359 p. 

| _N. Y¥., C. Seribner’s sons, 1931. 31-9953 

Browne, C. A. Story of our natl. ballads, 
Rev. ed. 315 p. N. ¥., Thos. Y. Crowell co., 

| _ 1932. 31-10497 

Browne, Geo. Browne and Latey’s Law and 


_ in divorce & matrimonial causes. 
y Wm. Latey ... and D. Perronet Rees. 


| 1103 p. Lond., Sweet & Maxwell, 1931. 
| 31-10401 
Cammaerts, Emile. Discoveries in England. 
186 p. Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 
31-10506 
Casner, Mabel B. Exploring Amer. history, ° 
| by ...and Ralph H. Gabriel. 787 p., illus. 
| _N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-10406 


Christlieb, Marie L. Uphill steps in India. 
254 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 

31-10507 

| Dartmouth coll. Amos Tuck school of ad- 
ministration and finance. Com. on research, 
Reading list on business administration. 
Dec. 1, 1930. Issued by... 42 p. Hanover, 
|; _N. H., Dartmouth coll., 1930. 31-26712 
Doty, Ralph E. Acreage census of cane va- 
rieties for crops of 1930, 1931, 1932, and 

official yield statistics for 1930 crop. (Ex- 

periment station of Hawaiian sugar planters’ 

assn. Cir. no. 57.) 87 p. Honolulu, Hawall, 

1931. 31-9939 

Fehr, John C. Rex breeding simplified, stand 


| ardizing Amer. rex. Ist ed. 56 p., illus. 
Indianapolis, Ind., J. C. Fehr, 1931. 31-9941 
| Fernald, Chas. H. Modern selling. 189 p. 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1931. 31-9946 
| Freight claims and transportation law. (Stand- 
ard traffic management course, book iii.) 
228 p. N. Y., Traffic pub. co., 1931. 31-10400 
Frost, Bernice. Children’s songs for every day. 


80 p., illus. N. Y¥., Amer. book co., 1931. 





31-10498 

Frost, Helen. Tap, caper and clog, 15 character 
dances. 72 p. N. Y., A. S. Barnes, 1931. 
31-10496 


| Gleeson, J. Desmond. * Tragedy of the Stu- 


| arts. 314 p. Lond., C. Palmer, 1930. 31-10505 
Hallett, Harold F. Aeternitas; Spinozistic 
| study. .344 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 

1930. 31-10514 


Hartmann, Eduard von. Philosophy of un- 
conscious; speculative results according to 
inductive method of physical science. New 
ed. (Internatl. library of psychology, 
philcsophy and scientific method.) 372, 368, 
368 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 

31-10513 

Hopkins, Walter L. Hopkins of Va. and re- 
lated families. 405 p. Richmond, Va., J. 
W. Fergusson & sons, 1931. 31-10487 

Howell, W. R. Govt. of Kent county, Md., 
historical and descriptive. 199 p. Chester- 
town, Md., Pub. through cooperation of 
Wash. coll., 1931. 31-10489 

Internat. comm. of inquiry into existence of 
slavery and forced labor in republic of Li- 





beria. Communication by govt. of Liberia 
dated Dec. 15, 1930, transmitting comm's 
report. 130 p. Geneva, 1930. 31-10279 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Stability of employ- 


| ment. (Reference shelf, vol. vil, no. 2.) 
| 206 p. N. Y¥., The H. W. Wilson co., 1931. 
| 31-10491 


Kennedy, W. P. M. Law of taxing power in 
Canada, by ... ahd D.C. Wells. (Univ. of 
Toronto studies. Law.) 157 p. Toronto, 
Univ. of Toronto press, 1931. 31-10403 

McCormick, Cyrus. Century of the reaper; 
account of ... inventor of the reaper. 307 
p. Boston and N. Y., Houghton Mifflin 
company, 1931. 31-9940 

MacInnés, Chas. M. In shadow of Rockies. 
347 p. Lond., Rivingtons, 1930. 31-10409 

Meredith, W. C. J. Insanity as criminal de- 
fence. 146 p. Montreal, Wilson & Lafleur, 
1931. 31-10402 

Nathan, Manfred. Law of damages in South 

| Africa, by ... with H. J. Schlosberg. 268 
p. Johannesburg, Central news agency, 
1930. 31-10404 
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: Decree Defines 
Diplomats Use 


Of Allowances 


Executive Order Makes Fund 
Available to Defray Cost! 
Of Official Functions, 


Tips and Gratuities 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
income of officers wherever the cost of liv- 
ing is proportionately so high that these | 
allowances are necessary to enable such 
officers to carry on their work efficiently. 
Scope of Allowances | 


Representation allowances are consid- | 
ered to include the following items: 

1. Receptions on American national holi- 
days. 

2. Functions, formal or informal, such 
as receptions, dinners, and luncheons, 
given upon special occasions such as the 
usual official receptions incident to visits 
of United States naval vessels or of special 
commissions, or upon some other impor- 
tant happening providing the means of re- 
ciprocating official courtesies received, 
either at a representative's home or at 
public places. 

3. Tips and gratuities in accordance with 
custom in the various countries where 
such gratuities are, in the opinion of the 
representative, necessary or desirable for 
the maintenance of the prestige of the | 


Rocket May Reach Point 





| Charles Lindbergh, the late Simon Gug- 
|genheim became interested in promoting 
|the experiment. Dr. John C. Merriam, 
| president of the Carnegie Institution and 
|}@ member of the executive committee of 
| the Smithsonian Institution, became chair- 


100 Miles Above Earth 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
statistics and information on the tem- 
perature, pressure, and composition of | 
the upper atmosphere. Also electrical | tio 
conditions are expected to be recorded. 
One of the most interesting features of | 
the experiment will be the possibilities 
of exposing spectrographs to the solar 
spectrum which like that of the stars is 
cut off in most instances partially by 
atmospheric ozone existing at high levels. 
When the experimental possibilities of 
such a scheme were presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution 15 or more years 
ago, a committee was formed, including a| tinuous discharge. This method has dis- 
representative of the Bureau of Standards, | tinct advantages. The pressure at no time 
which secured funds to the amount of|is much higher, so thin walls can be used 
$15,000 to develop the idea. The first) in the combustion chamber. 
amount of $5,000 was obtained from the It is hoped that the rocket can be de- 


Hodgkins fund. | veloped so that any desired height can 
Later, through the persuasion of Col.' be attained. 


n to members of the Smithsonian, of 
| physicists, chemists, and others interested 
in the success of the experiment. Dr. 
Goddard then obtained leave of absence 
|from Clark University where he is pro- 
| fessor of physics, and went some months 
ago to New Mexico to carry out his plans. 
The rocket was originally propelled by 

| successive explosions. Now a more suc- 
; cessful method has been discovered. It 





United States. 

4. Purchases of} flowers, wreaths, etc., 
upon appropriate occasions such as wed- 
dings, births, and deaths of important 
personages. 

5. Expenses for entertainment of other 
kinds than tha‘ provided for in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 when considered reason- 
able and desirable by the Secretary of 
State, provided that such expenses are 
shown to be for activities of representa- 
tive importance. 

6. Any other expenses which in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of State are of a 
character to promote the representation | 
of the United States abroad. 

Post allowances are granted for the fol- 
lowing purpose: 

7. Assistance in adjusting official in- 
comes at certain posts to the ascertained 
cost of living at such posts. 


Apportionment of Allowances 
The Secretary of State is hereby au- 
thorized to make such allowances within 
the amounts appropriated from year to 
year to such diplomatic, consular, or For- 
eign Service officers as he may deem de- 
sirable to accomplish the purposes for 

which such allowances are granted. 


Accounting 
Detailed accounts shall be submitted 





monthly as to the expenditures made from 
representation allotments and the pur- 
poses for which they were made. Sup- 
porting vouchers shall be supplied in all 
cases for expenditures over $5 made under 
paragraphs 1, 2, 4, and 5 of the section 
of this order entitled “Scope of Allow- 
ances.” 

A specific exception to this require- 
ment is made under paragraph 2, where a 
function takes place at a representative's 
home. Vouchers need be submitted in this 
case only where a caterer or similar pur- 
veyor is called upon. In other cases, an 
officer’s certificate as to expenditures made 
in this connection will be sufficient. In 
all cases of receptions, dinners, and other 
entertainment, sufficient information 


should be included in the account to show | 


the total cost per capita, which shall con- 
stitute detail for accounting purposes. 
With regard to expenditures under 
paragraphs 3 and 6 of the section men- 
tioned above, the amounts expended shall 


be supported by certificates of the officer | 


in charge, except that where any ex- 
penditure exceeds $15, a supporting 
voucher must be obtained. 


The amount available to any Officer 


should normally be divided into four equal | 


parts, to be availed of to that extent 
every three months. This will permit an 
expenditure of more than one-twelfth of 
the fund in any one month, but will never- 
theless prevent a too early exhaustion of 
the fund. 
spent in any three months, an explana- 
tion should accompany the account for 
such excess expenditure. 


Items Not Allowed 


Due to express provisions of law, repre- 
sentation allowances may not be used for 
expenses in connection with any of the 
following objects: 

1. Hire, purchase, operation, mainte- 
nance, or repair of any motor-propelled 
Passenger-carrying vehicles. 

2. Club or association dues. 

3. Printing or engraving expenses. 

4. Purchase of alcoholic beverages. 

According to law, competitive bids must 
be obtained for all expenditures in excess 
of $100 (except where it is manifestly im- 
possible to obtain such bids, in which 
case the circumstances rendering impos- 
sible the submission of such bids must 
be completely set forth. 

The utmost care shall be exercised in 
the submission of the accounts for this 
fund, under the provisions of this order. 
The character of the appropriation is such 
that it is incumbent upon each officer in 
the field who has charge of the expenditure 
of this appropriation to make certain that 
the items for which he spends the money 
are amply justified. 


Monthly Amount Prorated 
A post allowance granted to an officer 


fiscal year in which he remains within the 
district to which he is assigned. In no 
case may an officer be entitled to more 
than one-twelfth of his yearly allowance 
in any one month, fractional months to 
be prorated similarly, unless otherwise 
specifically authorized by the Secretary 
of State. 

The receipts of officers for post allow- 
ances allotted to them under paragraph 
7 of the section of this order entitled 
“Scope of Allowances” will be submitted 
on Standard Forms Nos. 275 and 275a 
with the regular accounts of the office to 
which the officer receiving the allowance 
is attached; and while ttemization of ex- 
penditures made from such allowances is 
not necessary, it is incumbent upon each 
officer in the field to whom an allowance 
is made to utilize it to assist him in main- 
taining a standard of living that will per- 
mit him to carry on his work efficiency as 
prescribed in the statute quoted above. 


This order shall become effective July 


1, 1931. 





Customs Valuation of 
Paper Escudo Changed 


Portuguese import duties, which are 
stated in gold escudos, are now payable 
in paper escudos at the rate of 24.45 paper 
escudos to 1 gold escudo, pursuant to 
a customhouse order published and effec- 
tive June 2, according to a radiogram re- 
ceived from Trade Commissioner Fred E. 
Huhlein at Lisbon. 

This measure is declared to be related 
to the proposed plan for stabilization of 
the Portuguese bank exchange rate for 
the paper escudo at 110 escudos to the 
pound sterling. The former conversion 


rate was 22 paper escudos to 1 gold 
escudo.—Issued by 
Commerce, 


the Department of 





If more than one-fourth is | 





| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


N a bright clear morning this 


O 


eagerly into a Ford roadster and 


| 


month, two boys will step 





start on a long motor trip that will 


last the whole summer through. 


Theirs will be a trip never to be 
forgotten ... long to be remembered. They 
Regular school will have closed for 

them, but their practical education 
will be but beginning. They will learn 
many things not in books. Two far- 
seeing parents have attended to that. 
Pressed by the boys to give them 
an automobile as reward for passing work 
with high grades, the parents con- 


sented on one condition ... that the 


| 


trip be made to serve a useful pur- 
pose. So this plan was decided on. 


| 


man of a committee consisting, in addi- | ments would be for additional quantity | 


|is propelled by burning hydrocarbons, such | 
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No Investigation Conducted 
On Legalization of Beer 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


of legislation permitting 4 per cent al- 
coholic content in beer, what his require- 


|of grain, additional machinery, additional 
trucks and for additional employes. 


“My constituent seeks to learn if the 
information alleged to have been sought 
by the Commission has been tabulated; 
j}and if it is available to the public; and 
|what conclusions, if any, have been 
|reached on the subject of your Commis- 
sion. 





|/I may intelligently advise my corre- 
| spondent.” 


Mr. Wickersham’s letter to Senator Davis | from 


| follows in full text: 
| My dear Senator: 
| This Commission has sent out no ques- 
| tionnaire inquiring, in the event of legis- 


(_ HOW TWO FAR-SEEING PARENTS WILL HELP THEIR SONS 
| TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE PRACTICAL THINGS OF LIFE 


is available only during the part of the | 


Each day the boys will arise at seven 
o’clock and follow a carefully 
arranged route and schedule. This 
calls for their visiting principal points 
of interest in this country and spend- 
ing time in leading industrial plants. 


will get back to the sources of 


raw materials—see how things are 
mined and grown —and follow them 
through the various stages of manu- 
facture. They will see how they are 
used by millions of people. 

Bustling factorfes will teach of the 


of men and machines. The vil- 


lage farms and wide, rolling prairies 
will reveal the magic of nature and 
the treasures that lie beneath the soil. 
Everywhere —through first-hand 


“I would indeed be grateful for a full| during the week ended May 30, including | 
as gasoline, in liquid oxygen with a con-/ explanation on this subject in order that/ lignite and coal coked at the mines, is| 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


5 











| tation permitting 4 per cent alcoholic con- | average time worked was equivalent to! 
jtent in tel a iat requirement of|0.4 of a normal working day. 

| persons whom the questionnaire bad Despite the fact that no anthracite was 
| Supposed to be addressed would be for! mined in Pennsylvania on May 30, Me-| 
additional quantity of grain, and so forth; | morial Day, the total production for the 
nor have we sent out any questionnaire| week amounted to 1,384,000 net tons. a 
pertaining to the liquor question since we| gain of 120,000 tons, or 9.5 per cent, over 
completed our report on the subject of | the preceding week. To meet requirements 
prohibition. We have finished all the work | in the holiday w 
we meant to do on that subject, so that | of 276,800 tons w 
your constituent is quite misinformed. / 210,700 tons in 


| ceding. 





| 


| 


| . 
the six-day period pre- 


During the week in 1930 cor- 





| Soft Coal Output Drops, | tow amounted to 1,226,000 tons.—Issued 
| Anthracite Yield Gains y the Department of Commerce. 


| The total production of bituminous coal 





Lincoln Dixon Reappointed 
On Tariff Commission 


; President Hoover, it was announced 
the output in the preceding week,|orally at the White House on June ai, 
be eo Sa . oa a eg Si reappointed Lincoln Dixon, of In- 
> ria ay holiday on ay 30.) diana, as a b i 

| Shipments indicate that many mines re- | Madan Se 0 tak af ie toe 
mained open on the holiday, 


is | 
lestimated at 6,466,000 net tons. This is| 


|a@ decrease of 162,000 tons, or 2.4 per cent, | 


and that the!from June 17, 1931. 





ical, useful transport 


eek, an average daily rate | 
yas maintained, as against | 


responding with that of May 30, produc- | 


Tariff Commission for a term of six years | 


Old Customs Procedure 


On Wool Imports Upheld 


| 
| New York, June 11—The United States 
Customs Court today ruled that the prac- 


| tice, in force for 35 years, whereby the 
quantity of wool on imported sheepskins 


is ascertained, for customs purposes, on 
| the basis of close shearing should not be 
displaced by the so-called pulling method. 

The court set aside a Treasury decision 
of last December prescribing that col- 
lectors of customs thenceforth base their 
estimates “on the quantity of wool ob- 
tained by pulling.” In its decision, the 
Treasury Department noted that the es- 
timation of the quantity of wool on im- 
ported sheepskins on the basis of close 
shearing “results in the assessment of 
duty on a considerably less quantity of 
wool than is obtained by pulling the wool 
from the skin.” The court held that the 
change was without warrant of law. 

The decision upheld the protest of the 
| P. McGraw Wool Company of Pittsburgh. 


associated with dependable, econom- 


ation. For more 


than a quarter of a century it has 


been both pioneer and leader. 


Years ago it was the first auto- 


contact —they will learn more about mobile ever seen in 


the great country in which they live. 
Thrown a great deal on their own a part of the lives 


resources— yet not too much—they millions of men and 
will develop a poise and self-reliance 
they could get in no other way. The whete look upon it 
theory of books will become the 
actuality of fact. 

Each night they will sit down and 
write a letter telling what they have 
seen and what they have done in that 
particular day. And two proud par- 
ents at home will read and envy and 
prepare perhaps to set forth on a 
similar adventure. 

It seems altogether natural and 
logical that the Ford was selected for 


a trip of this kind. Always it has been 


of high value at lo 


wages for American 
Many thousands 


quality and give you 


of the Ford. You 


is “a great car.” 


many of the sec- 


tions the boys will visit. Today it is 


and activities of 
women. So uni- 


versal is its service that people every- 


not only as an 


automobile but a national institution. 
It is the symbol and the expression 


W price, unique 


manufacturing methods, and higher 


workmen. 
of miles of use 


will confirm your first impression of 


a feeling of pride 


and satisfaction in the performance 


will come back 


from the long trip convinced that it 
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being more inert than the gases formerly 
used, dispensed with the necessity of pe- 
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tar Bill to Classif 
Claim in Claude Patent for Lightin ee tie) nes 
| breather valve. The large tubes, the 
| Of Tax Appeals £ £ | greatly enlarged electrodes, the increased e e 
In Trust Held to wy eee e ones eee) Taxes in Ohio Is 
. ,only Ww neon, and the intrinsic. nature 
iy Tromuuesed June 10 Tubes Adjudged Valid and Infringed | 2sttere:. turunsntss | 
e The City Bank Farmers Trust Company, an increased longevity and commercial | 
Formerly the Farmers’ Loan and Trust | utility. | P d b H 
USEITY Estate LAX company, Feecuior, and Detia’ walker, | serene ar | assed Dy FLouse 
recutriz, of the Estate of George H. ° ° ° . e ° ne ‘nati 
. Walker, Deceased. Docket No. 31060 Principles Relating to Sufficiency of Disclosures in Specifi- Of Oh ip raga | cease 
ea j ‘ax—Upon e evidence . fies : > . 
Terms of Transaction Found held that respondent erred in.includ- cations Set Forth; Patent Not Limited to Specific Method of | But this step was not a mere substi-| Measure Needs Only Senate 
e f ing in the gross estate of the decedent 9 | tution of materials theretofore recognized S ‘ f Ch B 
To Provide for Transfer certain stock which decedent had Production D Shed as Grahelie Guavaleute tee eout @ tar- anction o anges Be- 
Take Eff Death | transferred to his wife. roauction escrioe pose; it was a true combination, albeit | fore Beine T itted t 
To Take ect at Vea : oan held insufficient to estab- | of known or old elements, cooperating to | re being lransmitted to 
ish that Commissioner’s valuation of | a | produce a new product which was avail- | Governor Whit 
| | e 
of Creator a ao closely held corporation was | CincINNATI, Onto, | tially filled (to less than atmospheric pres- | 454 (C. C. A. 6); Cincinnati oem Pr eee = eek eee =. = Jesu eae 
: | | sure) with said gas, and that def |v. English & Mersick Co., 18 F. (2d) nt properties an Ss 
Boston, Mass.| —_Entire amount of money in bank ac- Sun Ray Gas ne aM. = ao fot ase that method for Soaring | <0. CA. 6). longer life. It is immaterial that Claude | Co.umsus, Ox10, June 11, 
CHARLES S, SARGENT JR., ET AL., EXECUTORS, | — Mgr Se ae his wife Tue BrLtows CLaupr Neon Company et at. | Practically pure neon content for their; ‘The prior art in the instant case, and “Pparently regarded the peculiar orange- The Ohio House has just amended and 
y. | 8 joint tenants shou included in Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.| tubes. But this method of purification! the extent of the disclosure of the speci- |Ted color of the light emitted by neon, approved the classification bill (S. 323) 
THomas W. WuiTe, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL| decedent's gross estate. No. 5644. was not, we think, of the essence of; fication upon the subject of pressure, are | when ignited, as a detriment (French pat- | Dresented to the Legislature by its special 
T hooeal t Circuit. | . Appeal from the United States District |Claude’s invention. He was vitally inter-|fully set forth in the opinions rendered | ¢Mt to Claude, No. 434525, Feb. 6, 1912), or | joint taxation committee. The House vote 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Firs reuit.' Bffect of Tax Delinquencies Court for the Northern District of Ohio. | ested in securing a pure neon content, and | upon adjudications of the patent in suit,| nat he may not have as fully under- on the bill, which previously had passed 
Appeal from the District Court for the) : Smirn & FREEMAN (W1LLIAM Bonteser, | to this end it was probably necessary that|See: Claude Neon Lights v. E. Machiett | Stood as is the fact today the principles the Senate, was 86 to 36. Due to the 
District of Massachusetts. On Auto Licenses Construed Harotp ENo SMITH, Francis H. Fassett, | he describe a method by which this could g Son, 27 F. (2d) 702 (C. C. A. 2): the Underlying the operation of his tube, the amendments the Senate must concur in 
er ey ene ame AEM, LC, P: Ss. D 3 | and Epwin J. Prinpie of counsel), for|be accomplished. He has described such! same case on subsequent appeal, 36 F,|‘elationship between sputtering and cur-/the bill before it is laid before Governor 
Opinion of the Court oe grenibitinn tha vepitcation of | plaintiffs-appellees; Kwis, Hupson &| method. | (2d) 574; Claude Neon Lights v. Ameri- —_ a or the cathode drqp, the . | White for his consideration. 
May 28, 1931 ‘motor vehicles unless delinquent personal; KENT (Groror F. Scuit, A. J. Hupson| At that time neon gas was just com-|can Neon Light Corp., 39 F. (2d) 548 (C. | ie o ox ciieaes a ee oe et Tax on Intangibles 
Wuson, J.—Frank W. Remick in 1921/ property and poll taxes have been paid| and Lioyp L. Evans of counsel), for |ing into commercial production, as a by-|C. A. 2); Claude Neon Electrical Products, | 2 most efficient operative ratio between | The pill proposes a tax on intangible 
made a transfer of certain securities in| applies to all "idaamans personal mo | defendants-appellants. product of the liquefication of air, and/Inc., v. Brilliant Tube Sign Co. 40 | oe aaet ponace oad ge te hg personal property at the following rates: 
ig for the flowing ae and urpows ited Aetinl the applicdn on the Cx | Beer, Dena, MICE 6 or a a earn te Eee a tock. ae ine rnc of | om of te Sectrden, and he ice. | tot cnni an een aoe 
“To pay over in their discr sts 0: e county where the a cation | ; oe ae a | ‘ | wr. 
may deem advisable the whole or any part|for license or registration is ade. the | Opinion of the Court than they are today. A practically com- |Special Master in Electrical Products Cor-| It would seem enough if he made a financial institutions, 2 mills; shares in 
of the net income of the trust estate to|South Dakota Attorney General's office | May 12, 1931 plete vacuum can now be produced, and) poration v. Neale, Inc. (D. C., So. | a, contribution to the art, even/and capital employed by dealers in in- 
me, the said Frank W. Remick, = in| has ruled, “In other words,” the opinion! yiccentooprr. Circuit Judee—Agpe- ‘tore cee ee neon can | Calif. Central Div.), unreported. of whieh, Pace nome . oo ——, Smite; capital and surplus of 
Suis to ‘sociale, ae on or the| urer in oe — “tl aes wees” | ante urge the invalidity of claim 1 of|pensing with the necessity of Claude’s| Prior Art Set Forth pe ey we ao ge e gpa in- | vestments, 5 per cent” of their income 
’ } s “ = i Ss. , ° oe | volved invention, as we thi § ase | yield; i 
whole of the net income, and such part/ appearing against the applicant on the tax  Duleilt 70, iiZunt Stent (neon) tubes*|to construe’ the words “containing ‘pre-|/1? Earlier Opinions | here. Smith v. Goodyear Dental Vulcanite | heir’ value: moneys seomte aa ton 
shall in each year be added to and made| time , | (issued Jan. 19, 1915, upon application of | viously purified neon” as descriptive only| Petition in detail need not here be|Co. 93 U. S. 486, 496; Edison Electric | taxable intangibles, 3 mills. 
part of the principal of the trust fund. | oS Georges Claude), upon the ground of in-|of the state or degree of purity of the|made. It is sufficient to say, as Judge Light Co. v. U. S. Lighting Co., 52 Fed.| ‘Tangible personal property is to be taxed 
If I survive my wife, Mary H. Remick, ; ; sufficient disclosure in the specification | neon gas after introduction into the tube|Hand said in the second Machlett case, | 300, 308 (C. C. A. 2); Walker on Patents, | at the local rate, with livestock. machin- 
then upon the decease of my said wife | lax on Oleomargarine upon the allegedly essential and all-im-|and when such tube is ready for opera-|that the prior art “understood all that| 6th Ed., section 66; and compare Corona|ery of farmers and manufacturers: and 
Mary H. Remick, said trust shall cease . : portant subject of pressure; and because|tion. In other words, the claim calls for| took place; the cathode drop, its effect |Co. v. Dovan Corp., 276 U. S. 358, 369. |stocks held by manufacturers being as- 
and the trustees shall pay over, transfer, | Is Held Constitutional the ciaim,* has used what is said to be| the tube after complete construction and | upon the electrode, the resulting imprison-| Construing the claim in the light of | sessed at 50 per cent and merchandise at © 
deliver and convey the trust estate abso- | Cuicaco, Int., June 11. | # — a as —— * bee 2 ee | operation, and one descrip- — _ er the gas, the a what has already been said, appropriate | 70 per cent. 
lutely free and discharged of every trust} The present Federal oleomargarine law Size of the electrodes. S also claimed | tive element is a content of a substantially | exhaustion of the gas and its final rari- 
to me, said Frank W. Remick. 


zs how-| is constitutional, the Circuit Court of Ap- | — the appellants’ tubes do not infringe, 
ever, my said wife, Mary H. Remick, sur-| peals for the Seventh Circuit held re-| p 
vives me. then the trustees shall upon | cently in a case entitled Ed 8. Vail But- | used, and these are said not oo fe | 
my death pay over, transfer, deliver and|terine Co. v. Reinecke. To hold other- | 24! re dof to a en * cos 
convey the trust estate absolutely free and| wise it would be necessary to rule con-| ically = ved of — e : o~ an 

discharged of every trust to my said wife,| trary to the law as announced in McCray | a Shea” ‘We Z i 0 Saer 
Mary H. Remick.” |v. United States, 195 U. S. 27, the opinion | VOUS'y purlied. © shall consider Ors! 


pressure to make the tube operative must 
pure neon. 


fication to the point of nonconduction.” | be understood.. The specification contains | 

Nor do we consider that Claude was the| a somewhat ambiguous translation of the 
first to conceive that the use of electrodes| French “de l'ordre du millimetre de mer- 
of vastly increased surface area would re-| cyre” as indicating an acceptable or pre- 
duce “sputtering” and volatilization of the) ferred pressure, but this is followed im- 
electrodes, and thus conduce to a longer! mediately by “that is to say at least 10 


n that electrodes of the cap type are| 





Roadside Business Said 


To Avoid Taxes on Realty 


Purification Method 
Held Immaterial 


Viewed in the above light the phrase 
|“said electrodes being deprived of oc- 


Refund Claimed 


vived by his wife. 
Internal Revenue in assessing the transfer 
tax upon his estate included in his gross 


estate the amount of the trust funds which | Law on Foreclosures 


increased the estate tax by $9,022.72. The 
executors paid the full amount assessed 
and filed a claim for a refund of the 
amount assessed upon the value of the 
trust funds 


ernment included, the trust funds in the/against the purchaser at the foreclosure | 
gross estate of Mr. Remick, is 302 (‘c),| sale, the Montana Attorney General's office 
has ruled. 


which reads as follows: 


Sec. 302. The value of the gross estate 
of the decedent shall be determined by in- 
cluding the value at the time of his death of 
all property. real or personal, tangible, or in- 
tangible. wherever situated. * * * 

(c) To the extent of any interest therein 
of which the decedent has at any time made 
a transfer, by trust or otherwise, in contem- 
plation of or intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after his death, 
except in case of a bona fide sale for an 
adequate and full consideration in money or 
monéys’ worth. * * 

Subdivision ‘h) of section 302 provides 
that subdivision ‘c) together with other 
enumerated subdivisions shall be retro- 
active. It is agreed by counsel that the 
transfer was not made in contemplation 


of death and that the act of 1926 gov-| 


erns the case. 
We think the trust funds were properly 


included in the gross estate of the dece- | 


dent. In effect he conveyed the trust 
funds to the trustees to hold during his 
life, with a contingent remainder in him- 
self and in his wife. 2 Washburn, Real 
Property (4 ed.), 547-8, 559, para. 1. 


Reservation In Trust 


It was clearly the intent of the decedent | 


that the trust funds should not become 


absolutely vested during his life, or in the | 


words of the statute, that the remainder 
after the life estate in the trustees should 
not “take effect in possession or enjoy- 


ment” in his wife until his death. Upon) 


his death and as a. result the entire 
trust funds then passed to his wife. See 
Klein v. United States decided by the 


Supreme Court April 13, 1931, which dif- | 


fers from this case to this extent, that 
the grantor by deed transferred a life es- 
tate in some real property directly to 
his wife, expressly reserving to himself the 
fee, which, or as in this case the absolute 
title to the trust funds, passed to the 


wife at his death in case she survived him. | 


In the case of May vy. Heiner, 281 U. S. 
238, the absolute disposition of the trust 
porperty was provided for in the trust 
instrument and only the income was re- 
served to the husband of the grantor and 
to herself for life, if she survived him. 


The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed with costs. 


Plans Approved For 
Supreme Court Building 


Plans and specifications for the super- 
structure of the new United States Su- 
preme Court building have just been ap- 
proved by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, chairman of the Supreme Court 
Building Commission, it was stated orally 
June 11 by David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by Mr. Lynn: 

Work on the superstructure is expected 
to begin this Fall. Congress authorized 
$9,740,000 for the construction of the 
building, and work on the foundation is 
in progress at the present time. Authority 
has been given to ask for bids on the 
superstructure work on July 15. 


The plans for the building were pre-| 


pared by Cass Gilbert, Cass Gilbert, jr. 
and John R. Rockart. 


The building will be three stories in| 
height, and the courtroom will be 60 by ; 


80 feet, about one-third larger than the 
present courtroom in the Capitol building. 
Fach justice will have his own chambers, 
and ample space has been provided for the 
library. 
a modern cooling system, for which two 
fan rooms will be provided in the sub- 
basement. 
and a kitchen in the basement and garage 
space and maintenance shops will be in 
the sub-basement. A press room also is 
provided in the basement. 


Rehearing Is Requested 
In Chocolate Bar Cases 


Petition for rehearing has been filed 
with the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the cases entitled McCaughn, 
Collector, v. Hershey Chocolate Co., et al. 
(Nos. 426-441 of 1931). 

In these cases the court held that sweet 
chocolate and sweet milk chocolate, 
whether plain or mixed with nuts, sold 
or used as confectionery or sweetmeats, 
are candy and subject to the excise tax 
imposed by section 900 (9) of the 1918 
Act and section 900 (6) of the 1921 Act 


Ohio Denies Right to Stop 
A Check After Bank Fails 


CoLumsBus, Onto, June 11. | 


The Ohio Supreme Court ruled on June 
10, in the case of Smith & Satron Printing 
Co. v. The State of Ohio, that in cases 
where banks have closed, depositors have 
no right to stop payment on checks which 
they deposited prior to the closing of the 
bank. 


The building will be cooled with | 


There will be a dining room | 


| says. 
Mr. Remick died in October, 1926, sur-| 2, 1886, 24 Stat. 209, as amended by the 
The Commissioner of | Act of May 9, 1902, 32 Stat. 193. 


| proceedings prior to March 1 and the 
The section of the Revenue Act of | mortgagor was not in possession on that 
1926 (44 Stat. 70) under which the Gov-| aate, 
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| 
| 









the contention of noninfringement. 
It is true that Claude disclosed in his 
| specification a method of purifying the 


The law involved is the Act of Aug. 


the tube was exhausted and then par- 





*1. A luminiscent tube containing pre- 
viously purified neon and provided with in- 
ternal electrodes for illuminating said gas, 
said electrodes being deprived of occluded 
gases and having an area exceeding 1.5 square 
decimeters per ampere, to decrease the va- 
porization of the electrodes and prevent the 
consequent formation upon the walls of the 
tube, in proximity to said electrodes, of de- 
posits containing said gas, whereby the lu- 
minosity of the tube is maintained constant 
| for a very considerable period of time without 
| a fresh introduction of gas. 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ARMY AND NAVY—Compensation to war veterans—Contract to pay other person 
compensation as received—Validity under statute prohibiting assignment of com- 
pensation— 

A section of the Federal World War Veterans’ Act which provides that the com- 
pensation payable under the act “shall not be assignable” did not preclude a bene- 
ficiary of compensation from entering into a contract to pay the compensation, as 
received, to another person, since the statute does not apply to the proceeds after 
they have been received by the beneficiaries. 

Bostrom v. Bostrom; N. Dak, Sup. Ct., May 22, 1931. 


Is Clarified in Montana 


HELENA, Monrt., June 11. 
Where land was sold under foreclosure | 





the assessment should be made 


. 





« 








4 
SALES—Remedies of buyer—Delivery of raw mix instead of bricklayers’ cement or- 
dered by contractor—Seller’s liability to contractor for damages— 

A building contractor who was erecting a building under a contract providing that 
the mortar to be used in laying the brick should be made of bricklayers’ cement,’ 
and who ordered and paid for bricklayers’ cement, but did not discover that the 
material which had been delivered and which he had proceeded to use was in fact 
so-called “raw mix,” until the walls of the building were 20 feet high when rain 
caused the material to be washed out of the brick, making it necessary for him to 
tear down the brick wall and reconstruct it, was entitled to recover from the seller 
the damage he thereby sustained, in view of evidence that an examination of the 
cement by an experienced bricklayer before it was usd in the construction of the 
wall did not disclose that it was raw mix and not bricklayers’ cement. 

Trudgeon et al. v. Patterson; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19964. 





WAR—Alien Property Custodian—Actions by—Representation by unauthorized at- 
torney—Validity of judgment— 

A judgment for the Alien Property Custodian rendered in an action by the Cus- 
todian in which he was represented by an attorney who had not been authorized 
by the Department of Justice to prosecute the action, under a Federal statute giv- 
ing the Department of Justice control over all litigation in which the United States 
is interested, was not invalid by reason of such unauthorized representation, where 
the only attack on the judgment was made by the defendant after it had become 
final and the Department of Justice had ratified the appointment of the attorney by 
the appearance of the Solicitor General in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
opposition to the defendant's petition for certiorari to review the judgment. 

Walker et al, v. Sutherland et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1702, May 19, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Patents 





PATENTS—Words and phrases— 


“Internal electrode” in neon tube defined.—-Sun Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows 
Claude Neon Co. et al. (C, C, A. 6.).—6 U.S. Daily, 864, June 12, 1931, 
PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By specification— 

Patent for tube filled with gas “previously purified” and having electrodes “de- 
prived of occluded gases” not limited to specific method of production described in 
specification.—Sun Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows Claude Neon Co. et al. (C. C. 
A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 864, June 12, 1931, 








PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims— 

In applying rule as to sufficiency,of disclosure in specification, regard must be 
given to collateral principles that claims measure invention, that claim should be 
liberally construed to uphold, not to destroy right of inventor, especially in case 
of generic invention, that claim is not invalidated by omission of what is immaterial, 
well known, described in specification or easily supplied by one skilled in art; that 
what is, or was understood to be, necessary to make operative may be implied; one 
must determine primarily just what it was that inventor conceived and sought to 
describe and patent, and if claims, construed by specification and prior art, disclose 
meritorious invention—valuable advance step—courts will go as far as possible in 
upholding claims.—Sun Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows Claude Neon Co. et al. 
(Cc. C. A. 6.)—-6 U. S. Daily, 864, June 12, 1931. 
PATENTS—Patentability—Substitution of equivalents— 

Even if patentee did not know and explain fully principles underlying operation 
of tube, it would seem enough if he made valuable contribution to art, even though 
by substitution of material of one element of those combined, provided the substitu- 
tion involved invention.-Sun Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows Claude Neon Co. et al. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 864, June 12, 1931. 

PATENTS—Construction of specifi¢ation and claims—By specification— 

Although operative pressure is to be implied when construing claim, pressure used 
by inventor and indicated in specification does not limit claim to that pressure 
alone, since claim is silent as to pressure-——Sun Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows 
Claude Neon Co. et al. (C.C. A. 6.)—6°U. S: Daily, 864, June 12, 1931. 








PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 

Ratio of 1.5 square decimeters electrode surface area per ampere of current in 
claim alleged to be arbitrary and meaningless, but applicant for patent may be 
partly arbitrary in selection of limitation above which he claims and below which 
he abandons his invention to the public; Patent Office, doubtless, requires such 
limitation in many cases while in others greater indefiniteness has been allowed; 
rule forbids only such limitations as are wholly arbitrary, that is in no true sense 
define matter of invention and departure from prior art; claim sustained.—Sun 


Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows Claude Neon Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 
864, June 12, 1931. 


PATENTS—Parties—Parties liable— 

Individual organizers and officers of defendant corporation included in injunction 
but accounting not decreed against them.—Sun Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows 
Claude Neon Co. et al, (C.C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 864, June 12, 1931. 





PATENTS—System of illuminating valid and infringed— 

Patent 1125476 to Claude for System for Illuminating by Luminescent (neon) 
Tubes, claim 1 held valid afid infringed.—Sun Ray Gas Corp. et al. v. Bellows Claude 
Neon Co. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 864, June 12, 1931, 





Federal Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Transfers int:nded to take effect at death—Contingent estate re- 
served by decedent— 

Where the decedent, in effect, conveyed trust funds to trustees to hold during 
his life, with a contingent remainder in himself and his wife, the value of such 
trust funds was properly included in the gross estate.—Sargent v. White. (C. C. A. 
1.)—6 U. S. Daily, 864, June 12, 1931 
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‘in the description and the claims. 
| by the terms of the act, also, the specifi-| D.C 





cluded gases” also operates to the same 


| general end, although it is directed not so 


much to the initial purity of the neon 
as to the provision for a continuance of 
that purity and an avoidance of con- 


| tamination through the subsequent re- 


lease of occluded gases. Neither of the 
clauses above discussed may be regarded 
as requiring more than that, when com- 
pleted, the tube shall contain, and shall 
continue to contain during operation, a 
substantially and operatively pure neon. 


| life of the tube by decreasing the impris- | 


onment of atoms of the gas in the plating 
adjacent such electrodes. See patent to} 
Moore, No. 755306, March 22, 1904. What 
Claude really discovered was that the con- 
ductivity of a pure neon gas, and its| 
great resistance to chemical change, when 
rendered luminous by electric current, 


| were such as to peculiarly adapt it to use| 


times higher than in nitrogen tubes re- 
sulting in a provision of gas which is like- 
wise more than 10 times greater.” 


Low Pressure Indicated 
By French Patent 


There is evidence indicating that the 


in Geissler tubes of the Moore type. | Moore tubes were operated at about two- 


Claude himself said in one instance: | rent operating pressure of one or two 


“I have succeeded beyond my expecta-| millimeters seems to conform with the 
tions in the way of a utilization of neon, | 





tenths of a millimeter of pressure and} 


| disclosures of the French patent to Claude, | 
It is therefore immaterial that the de-|in simple Geissler tubes, similar to the) . % 


fendant does not use the methods dis-| Moore tube.” 


closed by Claude for purifying its neon 
or for removing the occluded gases from 
the tube aid electrodes. 


We are also of the opinion that the 


| defendants’ electrodes are within the call 
|of the claim for “internal electrodes.” 


It 
may well be that the cap electrodes are 
an improvement upon the cylindrical type, 
open at opposing ends, and that the fact 
that there were, or might be, more use- 
ful designs and shapes for the electrodes 


than the cylindrical and plate types than | 


in common use, may not have occurred 
to the mind of Claude, but we think that 
he intended to distinguish only between 
those electrodes (of carbon, graphite or 
metal) which came into immediate con- 
tact with the gas, and which were di- 
rectly connected with conductors for the 
electric current, and eletcrodes which 
were external to the tube, did not con- 
tact with the gas, and operated by in- 
duction. It is obvious that the defendant's 
cap electrodes fall within the former and 
not the latter of the two types. 


.A somewhat more difficult question is 
presented by the contention that the dis- 
closure upon the subjects of pressure and 
volume of the neon is whglly insufficient 
to enable one, even though as of that 
time to be considered skilled in the art, 
to practice the invention; and that, ex- 
cept as regards certain pressures, the 
ratio of at least 1.5 square decimeters 


|of electrode surface per ampere is wholly | 


meaningless. 


Contentions Based 


On Description Clause 
Both contentions are based upon the 


| 


| 





provisions of R. 8. section 4888 (35 U. S.C.) 


833) that the specification shall contain 
“a written description of the (invention) 
* * * in such full, clear, concise, and 
exact terms as to enable any person skilled 
in the art or science to which it apper- 
tains, or with which it is most nearly 
connected, to make, construct, compound, 
and use the same; * * * and he (the ap- 
plicant or patentee) shall particularly 
point out and distinctly claim the part, 
improvement, or combination which he 
claims as his invention or discovery.” 
Definiteness is expressly required both 
But 


cation is addressed to those “skilled in 
the art,” and a specification should be held 
sufficient if a mechanic skilled in such 


art, with. the specification and drawings| p 


betore him, and without the necessity of 
further experiment itself of an inventive 
nature, can construct and practice the} 
invention of the patent. O'Reilly v. Morse, 
15 How. 61, 118, 119; Tyler v. Boston, 7 
Wall. 327, 330; Loom Co. v. Higgins, 105 U. 
S. 580, 585; The Incandescent Lamp Pat- 
ent, 159 U. S. 465, 474-5; Minerals Sep- 
aration, Ltd., v. Hyde, 248 U. S. 261, 271; 
Beidler v. United States, 253 U. S. 447, 
453; Ejibel Co. v. Paper Co., 261 U. S. 
45, 66; American Lava Co. v. Steward, 
155 Fed. 731, 736 (C. C. A. 6), affirmed 215 
U. S. 161; and Featheredge Rubber Co. 
v. Miller Rubber Co., 259 Fed. 565, 570 
(C. C. A. 6), are a few of the many au- 


| thorities establishing the rule of decision 


in such cases. 

In some of the above authorities the 
claims were held void for 
insufficiency of the description; in others 
the description was held adequate. The 
difficulty is not with the rule, but with its 
application, and in applying it due regard 
must be given to the collateral principles 
that the claims measure the invention 
(Motion Picture Patents Co. v. Universal 
Film Mfg. Co., 243 U. S. 502, 510; Paper 
Bag Patent Case, 210 U. S. 405, 419; Mc- 
Clain v. Ortmayer, 141 U. S. 419, 424), 
that such claims should be liberally con- 
strued so as to uphold and not destroy the 
right of the inventor, especially in the 
case of a generic invention (Temco Co. v. 
Apco Co., 275 U. S. 319), and that a claim 
is not invalidated by the omission of that 
which is immaterial, well known, described 
in the specification, or easily supplied by 
one skilled in the particular art. That 
which is, and was understood to be, neces- 
sary to make the claim operative may then 
be implied therein, provided always, that 
the description of the claim and specifica- 
tion is sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the phrase of the rule first above dis- 
cussed, (Of Westinghouse v. Boyden 
Power Brake Co., 170 U. S. 537, 558; Deer- 
ing v. Winona Harvester -Works, 155 U. 
S. 286, 302; Loom Co. v. Higgins, supra; 
Jones v. Evans, 215 Fed. 286 (C. C. A. 7); 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. v. Sterling Cork 
& Seal Co., 217 Fed. 361 ‘C. C, A. 6). 

In each such case one must seek to 
determine, primarily, just what it was 
that the inventor conceived and sought to 
describe and patent (Cf. Mossburg v. Nut- 
ter, 185 Fed. 95, 99 (C. C. A. 1)); and if 
the claims when construed in the light 
of the specification and prior art disclose 
a meritorious invention—a truly valuable 
advancé step in the art,—courts will go as 
far as possible in upholding such claims. 
Cf. Permutit Co. v. Wadham, 13 F. (2d) 


| 


vagueness or | 





and carbon dioxide). 


ploy a higher pressure (greater volume) | 
of the gaseous content, which, neon also 


No, 424190, May 6, 1911, where he says 
that upon immersion off the carbon con- 
| tainer in liquid air, “the internal pressure 


The subject of his patent | 
was a luminescent tube. The change over 
the prior art—the advance step—was the 
substitution and efficient maintenance, in| meters due to the fact that the carbon 
a Moore tube, of neon in lieu of the com-| will soon absorb the gases, that is, all of 
moner gases theretofore used (nitrogen the oxygen, all of she nitrogen, and a por- 


| tion of the neon and of the helium.” 
This substitution enabled him to em- | here is also evidence tending to prove 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1122011, J. E. Lilienfeld, Process and ap- | 
paratus for producing roentgen rays, C. C. | 
A., 2d Cir., Doc. ——, The Chemical Founda- | 
tion, Inc. v. General Electric Co. et al. 
Decree affirmed (notice May 4, 1931). 


1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed May 2, 1931, 
D. C., W. D. Wash. (Tacoma), Doc. E 448, 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., et al. 
v. Eskstein Neon Dispiays, Inc. Doc. E 449, 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., et al. 
v. Sharpe Sign Co. Doc. E 450, Claude Neon 
Electrical Products, Inc., et al. v. H. H. 
Sharpe, et al. (City Sign Co.). Same, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-73-M, 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc. V. 
Arora Products Co., Inc. Dismissed with- 








roller drill, D. C., N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. 
E 275, Hughes Tool Co. v. International 
Supply Co. Decree after mandate April 21, 


| 1336901, D. Handelan, Hot air heating sys- 
| tem, D. C. Ill. (Springfield), Doc. 918, The 
XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Co. v. 
H. S. Myers, et al. Decree for plaintiff May 
2, 1931. 

1359879, 1457351, 1474412, L. L. Dollinger, 
Alr filter, D. C., 8. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. E L-1-M, Staynew Filter Corp. v. E. 
F. Annis. Dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tion Sept. 2, 1930. 

1375658, 1383229. (See 1306116.) 

1407976, I. O. Wright, Draft rigging. 1431717, 


D. 8. Barrow, same, 1634366, B. W. el. 
out prejudice April 14, 1931. Doc. E 8-48-J, same, D. C.,'N. D. Ohio, E. Dir. — . 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., et al. 3350, The Symington Co. v. American Steel 
vy. Metlox Corp., Ltd., et al, Dismissed with- Foundries. Dismissed without prejudice 
out prejudice April 14, 1931. Same, filed April 24, 1931. 
May 2, 1931, D. Se a en 1431717. {See 1407976.) 
Doc. 825, Claude Neon ectrica . . H. Ricks, Jr., 8 
Inc, et al. Multachrom Tubelight, Inc. | ©. 8. D.’ Calif. Earth scraper, D. 


(Los Angeles), Doc. R-9-H, 
Atlas Scraper Co., et al. v. L. M. Davenport, 
et al. Dismissed March: 28, 1931. 

1443073. (See 1306116.) 


Doc. 826, Claude Neon Electrical Products, 
Inc., et pl. v. General Illuminating Co., et 
al. Doc* 827, Claude Neon Electrical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., et al. v. A. J. Antonich, et al. 
(Acme Sign Co.), et al. Doc. 828, Claude 


falls, for instance, to one or two milli- | 


ALBany, N. Y., June 11, 

Assessors of the State were cautioned 
by Deputy State Tax Commissioner Daniel 
R. Spratt in a recent address against 


|the practice of letting certain types of 


real property on the State highway routes 
escape taxation. 


The improved highways of New York 
State have opened up several new lines 
of business endeavor, the owners of which 
have been partly successful in resisting 
taxation,” Mr. Spratt said. “These lines 
may be subdivided into a branch of the 
outdoor advertising business; many forms 
of amusement enterprises and various 
sorts of retail, mercantile pursuits.” 

“Already there has sprung up along 
the highways of the State, an elaborate 
advertising system consisting principally 
of billboards, serial signboards and the 
like and an amusement business compris- 
ing pee wee golf courses, dance halls, 
golf-drilling schools and the _ various 
thrillers that usually surround the merry- 
go-round,” he continued. “Also there is a 


| vast conglomeration of roadside stands, 


| permit them to escape taxation.” 


running all the way from small shacks 
built by the landowners to dispose of their 
surplus domestic, garm and orchard prod- 
ucts to rather pretentious food and nov- 
elty stores. All these erections or im- 
provements are real property and there 
is no valid reason why the assessors should 





1457351. (See 1359879.) 
1459662, CW. Manzel, Lubricating sys- 


m, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, 


te 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc, R-15- 


| patent 


| 


H, Alemite Corp. v. P. J. Polisch, et al. 
(Lubricator Adaptor Co.). ‘Decree that 
is valid and has been infringed 
April 11, 1931.” . 

1462266, G. C. Degner, Traffic regulator, 
1522617, Degner & Murdock, Traffic signal 
device, filed April 20, 1931, D. C., 8. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. 4528-H, G. D. Degner v. 
General Electric Co. 


1470524. (See 1505592.) 

1472807. (See 1277745.) 

1474412. (See 1359879.) 

1475980. (See 1307733 and 1459662.) 

1480014. (See 1325944.) 

1482204, 1490104. (See 1306116.) 

1493283, T. G. Robinson, Process and ap- 
paratus for making button blanks from 
pearl stock, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.} 





Neon Electrical Products, Inc., et al. v. Neon 
Specialty & Mfg. Co. Doc. 829, Claude Neon 
Electrical Products Inc., et al. v. A. Camp- 
bell, et al. (Campbell Neon Sign Co.). Doe. 
30, Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc. 
et al. v. National Neon Co, Same, C. C. A., 
6th Cir., Doc. 5644, Sun Ray Gas Corp., 
et al. v. The Bellows-Claude Neon Co., et al. 
Claim 1 held valid and infringed May 12, 
1931. 


1128252, Inwood & Lavenberg, Method of 
making boxes, filed May 6, 1931, D. C., Ww. 
D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 2440. Wirebounds 
Patents Co., et al. v. Saranac Automatic 
Machine Corp. 


1134246, O. Tyberg, Cigar machine, 1267734, 
G. Anderson, Cigar wrapping mechanism, 
1543874, R. E. Rundell, Safety cigar wrapper 
cutter, 1785822, G. H. Snyder, Cigar machine, 

. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc, E 58/73, International 
Cigar Machinery Co. v. The Universal To- 
bacco Machine Co. Consent and order of 
discontinuance May 4, 1931. 


1154943, R. Sudiah, Soft fold-over collar, 
.C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 49/149, R. Sudiah 
The Manhattan Shirt Co. Dismissed on 
30, 1931. Doc. E 49/150, R. 

F. Jacobson, et al. Decree as 
above. 


1173079, E. F. Alexanderson, Selective 
tuning system, 1195632, W. C. White, Cir- 
cuit connections of eltctron discharge ap- 
paratus, 1251377, A. W. Hull, Method of and 
means for obtaining constant direct cur- 
rent potentials, 1297188, I. Langmuir, Sys- 
tem for amplifying variable currents, 1728- 
879, Rice & Kellogg. Amplifying system, filed 





Vv. 
merits April 
Sudiah v. 


May 5, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E T-116-J, Radio Corp. of 
America, et al. v. Platt Music Co. 

1195632. (See 1173079.) 

1203879, F. Janzen, Caster, 1233093, E. T. 
Malloy, same, D. C., 8. D. Ohio (Dayton), 


Doc. E 212, The American Caster Co. v. The 
M. D. Larkin Co., et al. Claims 1, 3 and 
4 of 1203879 held not infringed Sept. 22, 
1930. 

1209618, W. A. Ramsay, 
cutter, D. C.. 5. D. N. YF. 
W. A. Ramsay, et al. v. 
Co., Ince Consent 
(notice May 4, 1931). 

1216630, J. A. Tuthill, Lawn sprinkler, D. 
C.,’S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E R-17-J, 
G. E. Moody v. Thompson Mfg. Co. Dis- 
missed March 4, 1931 

1219891, H. Williams, 
D. C., W. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. E 2351, 
Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corp. v. 
American Show Case Co., et al. Decree for 
plaintiff April 29, 1931. 

1233093. (See 1203879.) 

1249888, C. J. Berglann, -Seine puller, 
filed May 4, 1931, D. C., W. D. Wash. (Ta- 
coma), Doc. E 451, C. J. Berglann v. West- 
ern Boat Building Co. 


Rotary cane 
Doc. E 48/313, 
Kelvin Encvineering 
decree for plaintiff 


stantly available. 


Sectional furniture, 





THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT 
HELPS TURN THE WHEELS 


\\) HAT is the Government doing 
for the automobile industry? 


Some 1400 men, experienced in the manufacturing 
and selling of automotive products and their acces- 
sories, have helped American firms sell the four and 
a half million motor vehicles now operating in foreign 
countries. Experts here and abroad study every phase 
of the foreign market and make the information in- 


Boys all over the country are “earning while they 
learn” automobile repair work under a program spon- 
sored by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


The ton-miles per gallon, what goes on inside your 
crank-case, the most effective gearing of your wheels 
to two billion dollars worth of roadway, are some of 
the problems that other patient Federal and State 


1251377. (See 1173079.) servants have helped work out for you. 
1267734. (See 1134246.) 
1277745, 1472807, W. H. Nicholls, Molding 

machine, filed April 29, 1931, D. C. Wis. 


(Milwaukee), Doc. 3157, W. H. Nicholls Co., 
Inc. vy. Milwaukee Foundry Equipment Co. 

1288694, Schroeder & Bird, Driving 
mechanism for operating devices, C. C. A. 
8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 9101, H. W. 
Power, et al. v. Mola Washing Machine Co. 
Decree affirmed April 30, 1931. 

1297188. (See 1173079.) 

1306116, 1383229, W. B. Moses, Ignition ap- 
paratus, 1375658, C. F. Gilchrist, Dynamo 
electric machine and brush holder device, 
1443073, 1520237, same, Dynamo electric ma- 
chine, 1490104, same, Brush holder, 1735112, 
Switch, 1482204, Schwarzmann & Rosner, 
Timer distributer, 1517281, L. B. Ehriich, 
Dynamo, 1676185, 1703319, Gilchrist & Pat- 
terson, Combined timer and _ distributer, 
1669885, P. F. Wollenweber, Ignition device, 











filed April 29, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. 
E 59/287, The Electric Auto-Lite Co. y. 
Guaranteed Parts Co., Inc. 


1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 
1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, D. 


c., &. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 50/156, Alemite Corp. 
v. D. Klein (Automotive Electric Products 
Co.), et al. Decree for plaintiff (notice 
May 7, 1931). 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1320384. (See 1325944.) 

1325944. H. R. Hughes, Rotary borin 
drill, 1320384, Godbold & Fletcher, Dril 


cutter, 1480014, F. L. Scott, Self cleaning 
\ 


THE TOPICAL SURVEY 





appearing in The United States Daily, writ- 
ten by officials of the Federal Government, 
will deal with the Automotive Industry, in a 
series beginning today. 
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Adjudged Valid 
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ficiency of Disclosures in 
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[Continued from Page 6.] 
that Claude was especially interested in 
illumination or volume of light, and that 
it is at pressures of one or two millime- 
ters that the greatest intensity of light- 
ing effect is obtained. 

Thus the appellants urge that founda- 
tion is laid for the argument that if an 
operative pressure is to be implied it can 
not exceed 2 mm. and at that pressure 
the patent must fail for want of commer- 
cial utility, that a life of at least 1,000 


hours is required, and that at even two 
millimeters pressure the life of the tube 
would be far less than the minimum re- 
quirement for successful operation. 

No contention is made, however, that 
the tube was inoperative at these lower 
pressures, or that the use of neon at 10 
times the pressure of the commoner gases 
previously used did not greatly increase 
the life of the tube. The only contcn..o} 
is that it did not increase such life to a 
least 1,000 hours. 

Conceding that present day competitive 
conditions require a life of 1,000 hours, 
that Claude contemplated the use of say 
2 mm. pressure, that at this pressure the 
life of the tube would be much less than 
1,000 hours, and that the present great 
commercial utility of neon tubes is due 
almost exclusively to the later discovery 
by someone of the advantages of using 
pressures as high as 15 mm., or even 20 
mm., the argument still falls far short 
of establishing invalidity. 


Claude Invention Primary 


The invention of Claude was the pri- 
mary one on which all subsequent de- 
_velopments were founded. The test is not 
thet a commercial utility, but rather of 
operative utility and the forward step. 
The patent is entitled to that liberality 
of construction which is accorded gen- 
eric invéntions and so construed we 
find no lack of utility in the sense of 
the Patent Act. The Telephone Cases. 126 
U. S. 1, 535; Hildreth v. Mastoras, 257 U 
S. 27, 34; Mergenthaler Linotype Co. v. 
Press Pub. @e., 57 Fed. 502, 505 ‘C. C. N 
Y.); Scott v. Fisher Knitting Machine Co.., 
145 Fed. 915, 922 (C. C. A. 2); A. B. Dick 
Co. v. Barnett, 288 Fed. 799. 801 ‘C. C. 
A. 2); McDonough v. Johnson-Wentworth 
Co., 30 F. (2d) 375, 380 (C. C. A. 8). 

In this connection it is also to be ob- 
served that although an operative pres- 
sure is to be implied when construing the 
claim, the pressure used by Claude and 
indicated by his specification ‘according 
to appellants’ contention) does not serve 
to limit the claim to that pressure and 
that alone. The Paper Bag Patent. 210 
U. S. 405, 418. 

The claim is silent as to pressure. There 
is thus no limitation and any and all 
operative pressures are therefore included 
The appellants failing in the defense of 
nonutility of a neon tube of one or two 
millimeters pressure, they must also be 
held to have failed in the defense that, 
under R. S. section 4888, the description is 
insufficient to permit one skilled in the art 
to practice the invention, for the speci- 
fication at least teaches the construction 
of a tube of that pressure and kind. At 
best, the greatly increased pressure of the 
more modern device is but an improve- 
ment which does not invalidate the origi- 
nal patent. 

Plaintiff's Claim Disputed 

Finally, it is claimed that at the indi- 
cated pressure of say 2 mm., the ratio of 
1.5 square decimeters of electrode surface 
area per ampere of current, stated in the 
claim, is arbitrary and meaningless, and, 
since it was this pressure of not to exceed 
2 mm., which Claude had in mind, the in- 
dicated ratio did not represent a “critical 
point.” above which all was good and be- 
low which all was bad, and this invali- 
dated the claim. 

We do not deem it necessary, in order to 
uphold the claim, that the stated ratio 
designate a critical area, as was found by 
Judge Manton in the first Machlett case 
27 F. (2d) 702, 706. It seems to us that 
an applicant for a patent may be partly 
arbitrary in the selection of a limitation 
above which he claims and below which 
he abandons his invention to the public 
Minerals Separations, Ltd.. v. Hyde, 242 
U. S. 261, is expressly in point. 

Doubtless the Patent Office requires 
such limitation in many cases, while in 
others a greater indefiniteness has been 
allowed. See Mowry v. Whitney, 14 Wall. 
620, 644; Tilghman v. Proctor, 102 U. S. 
107, 729; Carnegie Steel Co. v. Cambria 
Iron Co., 185 U. S. 403, 436; Eibel Co. v 
Paper Co., 261 U. S. 45, 66; and other 
cases already cited. The rule upon which 
the appellant relies forbids only such lim- 
itations as are wholly arbitrary, that is, 
which in no true sense describe or define 
the nature of the invention and its de- 
parture from the prior art. 

Such is not the case here. The ratio 
of 1.5 is descriptive of a vastly increased 
surface area of the electrodes over those 
used in the spectral tubes of the prior 
art, the only tubes theretofore employing 


a content of neon. At some pressures | 


the ratio does not indicate a “critical 
point.” At all pressures it is indicative 
of an important element of the invention. 
We have no serious doubts in this con- 
nection. but. if we had, we should feel 
constrained to resolve them in favor of a 
finding of validity, in consideration of the 
doctrine of Mast. Foos & Co. v. Stover 
Mfg. Co., 177 U. S. 485, 488. 


Injunction Found Proper 


The individual organizers and officers 
of the defendant Sun Ray Gas Corporation 
were made defendants and were included 
in the injunction; but the accounting was 
not decreed as against them. Under the 
facts disclosed by this record we are of 
the opinion that the injunction, at least 
was proper. See Proudfit Loose Leaf Co 
v. Kalamazoo Loose Leaf B. Co., 230 Fed 
120. 140; D’Arcy Spring Co. v. Marshall 
Ventilated Mattress Co., 259 Fed. 236. both 
decisions of this court. 

Affirmed. 

Denison, Circuit Judge.—I concur; but 
when we take together the specification 
and the publications which by reference 
it incorporates, the record indicates to me, 
in a fairly satisfactory way.—though not 
as clearly as would be desirable,—that the 
older gases were in familiar use in the 
spectral and similar tubes, at pressures 
averaging perhaps 5/10 of a millimeter; so 
that, multiplying by 10, Claude was con- 
templating and disclosing a use of per- 
haps five mm. If this view were correct, 
it would remove much of the difficulty 
coming from a somewhat uncertain trans- 
lation of a French idiomatic phrase, which 
probably, as in English, takes variant 
meanings from variant contexts This 
view, too, makes the stated ampere-elec- 


trode radio indicate, not a critical point in| 180558, same, Canned fruits and tie” 


any close sense, but an approximation, and 
indicates that by including this ratio as an 
element of his claim Claude has only 
failed to enclose a fraction of his field. 


1930, according to figures compiled by the! Reviewing the development of the nat- | ’ i i 9 
eats cre copaunens paving fra [eral ar anumince nen uern,|  Cevore Wis Enactment | ation io franca! actenee oi “|eommuaatoct™ A, euouge. "| vomPADY S ABCH 
y, W produc- | Engineer Brown pointed out that from a ower and gas utilities, was begun in | @ Oe aiaiaen OO , 
— a gas was increased nearly oo ae in the year 1913, when | Atbany, N. Y., June 11.) issue of dune 10, continued June  ediiaacme wa eanee De in-| Frankfort, Ky., June 11, 
Ss. way Gas Company laid a 12-inch; The 1927 statute which authorized the| 11, and proceeds as follows: | Q. Now, for that investment wink con-|, When an agent accepts a 60-day note 









































































































































Four Times in Three States |; Determined by, Described at Federal Inquiry Although Insured 


Ten-year Expansion in California, Texas, and New York Court Transcript of Testimony Relates to Activities Failed to Pay Note 
Oklahoma Is Noted | initio | Of The North American Company | —— 


Reclassification Under Act | 








Constructive Delivery Found 


The number of users of natural gas in| from this area is as follows: Oil, 1,675,- icati | i : : ; 
the three large producing States of Cali-| 000,000 barrels; natural gasoline, 825,000,- Of 1927 Held to Apply| _cebtotten.of exowst: Pom ee | Serine canital comtrinted, amounting to i e 
fornia, Oklahoma and Texas was multi-/000 barrels; dry natural oo, 37,500,000,000 pply | — 2 ee oe oe ae | $181,000? A. Yes. | By Court Despite Reten 





Q. What was the total investment by | tion of Life Contract by 


plied more than six times from 1920 to|/M.C.F. (M.C. F. equals 1,000 cubic feet.) To Accidents Occurring | Trade Commission, appearing as a |The North American Company in the| 


The combined production in the three| flanged line a distance of 110 miles from | State Industrial Board to reclassi | row i ‘ ; 
States in 1930 aggregated about 1,015,-| the Midway fields to Los Angeles, the! ability under the Wecebua Geaaeuen,| ew, Se See ed “aes Gee Gang aoe eae eee, on a ite insurance policy bad repnel Mies 


000,000,000 cubic feet, as compared with|Natural gas transmission system has|tion Act within a year from th whose securities were acquired by the | Consin Gas and Electric Company, pay : : 
; : - ; i } e date of | : The North A "9 policy until the note is taken up, there is a 
256,000,000,000 cubic feet in 1920. The 8rown by leaps and bounds until at the| accident has been held by the New York| Wisconsin Edison Company from The) consideration an savemaneaes a constructive delivery of the policy and the 


number of consumers in those States was Present time it extends from Roseville, Court of Appeals to apply to injuries North American Company in 1912, and the | 924.000, the North American Company ac- | te is accepted in payment of the pre- 


319,306 in 1920 and 1,958,014 in 1930. Placer County, on the north, to the San) occurrin i | i 
6 in 1 } : . irring either before or after the ef-| Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company. Tell | quired the following securit is- |mium, the Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
Caliofrnia showed the greatest increases pee Diop angen! Re _ south. It fective date of the law. The case was that|us briefly when that company was organ- | consin Gas and Setute Deapenp: Demme just held in the case of Fidelity Mutual 
anaanel as Gan = ‘il number of| sents a total cavestment of wpwares of + eae v. Allertson House Co. et al. | izd, and where it operates. | $2,000,000, principal amount; stocks, $1,- | Life Insurance Co. v. Hembree. 

Ss, as well as in miles of natural $200,000.00. e claimant was awarded compensa-| 4 wisconsin Gas and Electric Company 200,000, par value; total, $3,200,000. | Upon failure of the insured to pay the 


gas pipe line, which increased from 980 j tion in 1927 for a permanent partial dis- irati 
; 980 | Lserirics ; , \is successor, by change of name in Sep-| Q. What was the investment of The note at the expiration of 60 days, the agent 
miles in 1920 to more than 3,000 miles ability for an eye injury. In 4929 the| tember. 1912, to Racine Gas Light Com-| North American Company in securities of | returned the policy to the insurance com- 


in 1930. Pi 1 i i ; ; : : case was y | i j 
ieannaee aie oe in Okianoms | Distribution in Texas as reopened and he was awarded| pany. ‘It acquired the properties of Ke-| Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company|pany for cancellation. There also was 





fre 1 : 4 compensation as for a temporary total dis- | nosha Electric Railway Company and sub- | which were transferred to Wisconsin Edi-| testimony that the insured signed a re- 
ar ban Eanes can at aie on| Increases Five Times ability, the disability being reclassified. sequently acquired as premerties of other |S0 Company in December, 1912? A. Of lease, but the court pointed out that the 
neuen i AusTIn, Tex., June 11. | Appellate Court Ruling utilities operating in southeastern Wis-|the securities acquired from Wisconsin | Signatures on the application and the re- 
_ The distribution of natural gas in Texas| Although the statute did not become Consin. The company does directly the|Gas and Electric Comapny, The North | lease differed. The insured died shortly 

Ten-year Expansion ‘increased about five times from 1920 to effective until after the original injury | entire commercial electric light and power | American Company sold on Oct. 21, 1912, | thereafter. 
ioe ee | 1929, according to reports filed with the|the court of appeals held that the Board| USiness in 145 communities in south- | the $2,000,000 principal amount of bonds| The jury having found that the policy 
In California Noted | State Railroad Commission, while the in-| had no authority to reclassify the dis-|°#Sterm Wisconsin. = bee gg Gas and Electric Company | had been delivered to the insured and that 
SACRAMENTO, CauIF., June 11,| Crease in the number of consumers was ability. The statute affected the remedy| @. Was there any change in capitaliza- | t® jarris, Forbes and Company, at 96,|the release was invalid, it held for the 
, *|almost in the same proportion. and not the right, the court ruled. "| tion as a result of the consolidation of | a net proceeds to The North American | beneficiary and this judgment was affirmed 


eee Palka on — = oe following information was made, The statute construed in this case was the three companies; namely, Racine Gas | pe gp A ge anerued rg one 4 by the Court of Appeals, except for a claim 

produced in 1920, according to a state- available at the office of the Commission: | amended by the 1931 Legislature to per- | Light Company, Kenosha Gas and Electric | proceeds over th ae ar aon ne’ |for double indemnity which was reversed 

ment issued by the State Railroad Com-|; The distribution of natural gas in Texas, mit the Board to reclassify disabilities| Company, and Kenosha Electric Railway | ponds wer e value at which the | because of variance or failure of proof. 
; ‘ é increased from 21,667,407,050 cubic feet in| within three years, instead of one year,| Company, to form Wisconsin Gas & Elec- | S were set up at the time of receipt (a 





mission, and the number of consumers 1920, the first vear in which th ; ‘ : | amounted to $81,111 
: , st } e gas utili- from the date ; tric C y? a ae y . 
Se ie eae tat — from | ties division of the Railroad Commission eae was $3,200,000 as compared with tne capi: | 4, The next company in The North Vermont Fire Loss Placed 
"en eee eae compiled reports, to a total of 103,021,- , talization of $3,019,000 con-| American Group that I want to inquire | i 
The statement follows in full text: 902,000 feet in 1929. oa wee Soe ae SO Lane ah, Cee solidation rhe increase in capitalization | 200ut is the Union Electric Light and | At $2,171,927 in 1930 
vas 42. : . ‘ ower 


Production of natural gas in California; The r ) i Company. In connecti vit 
has increased from a total of 68,650,000,000 | 1. 1990. bat seca eS The 1920 prices were on the average: | ant name —- ow ae addi-| organization of The North American Edie Montretigr, Vr., June 11. 
cubic feet in 1920 to 554,637,000,000 cubic | year of’ 1929. : Domestic, $2.8 cents: industrial, 224 cents,| ney companys (S08 Company you sald that ‘The North/ | Fire losses in Vermont last year were 


feet in 1930, while the mileage of trans- a and average for all, 37.3 cents. | American Co § | $2,171,927, ac in , 

inlet fae Iameen Gam WO) wiles te nan ten ae Sas The 1929 prices averaged: Domestic, 66.7; @. Really, then, there was not any| American ae etter Clas Gaeta \a the ee Samet — Clark. 
1920 to more than 3,000 miles in 1931, ac-| ‘The Seare cole ad eee  & - ; | change in capitalization, except that that | Insurance paid was $1 793,942, the report 
cording 06 & Yeoert comolled by Clatde| £ ontinued on Page 8, Column 1.) |was due, perhaps, we might say, to the [Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] stated. , 

C. Brown, chief gas and electric engineer | ~ , ti . 
of the Railroad Commission. 

More striking even than the increase 
in development of the production and 
transmission of natural gas is the increase 
in the number of natural gas consumers. 
In 1920 there were but 95,000 natural gas 
consumers in the State, while at the pres- 
ent time there are in excess of 1,311,000 
natural gas consumers in California. 


Kettleman Hills Field 


Aids in Recent Growth 


The most extraordinary period of 
growth in the development, transmission 
and utilization of natural gas has oc- 
curred during the last two years. This is 
due to the bringing in of the Ketileman 
Hills field, which made possible the intro- 
duction of natural gas into practically all 
of central California. 

This field, which is located in Fresno 
and Kings Counties, consists of three 
domes, the north, center and south domes. 
Due to the present condition of the oil 
market only the north dome has been de- 
veloped. There are now eight producing 
wells on this dome. It is estimated that 
the proven area of the north dome, which 
overlies the Temblor formation, comprises 
25,000 acres, and that the potential pro- 
duction of oil, gasoline and natural gas 





Statement of Patent Suits 
Filed With Patent Office 


{Continued from Page 6.) 


46/390, T. G. Robinson v. Poragon Button 
Corp Consent decree for plaintiff May 1, 
1931. 

1504217, 1565142. C. N. Coryell, Lipstick 
container, filed May 7, 1931. D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 59/337. Scovill Mfg. Co. v. 
Sagamor Metal Goods Corp Same. filed 
Aug. 27. 1930. D. C. Conn. (New Haven) 
Doc. E 2075. Scovill Mfg. Co. v. The Gamble- 
Desmond Co 

1505592, F. W. Epperson, Frozen confec- 
tion, 1718997. H. B. Burt, same. 1470524 
same, Process of making frozen confections 
D. C S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
S-29-M, National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. 
L. Lazar Decree by default holding patents 
valid and infringed Jan. 26, 1931. 

1517281, 1520237. (See 1306116.) 

1522617 (See 1462266.) 

1526982. E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, D. C 
E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2709, A. B 
Dick Co. v. H. C. Miller Co., Consent de- 
cree for plaintiff May 1, 1931 

1536044, J. W. Swan, Method and means 
to facilitate the distribution of fuel in in- 
ternal combustion engines, 1636721, same, 
Manifold, filed April 27, 1931. D. C. Md 
Doc. E 1884, The Swan Carburetor Co. v. The 
Nash Motors Co 

1543874. (See 1134246.) 

1544580, L. H. Hosbein, Furnace arch con- 
struction, 1628284, Stevens & Hosbein, same 
filed Feb. 9, 1931, D. C.. S. D. Ohio, W. Div 
Doc. E 739, M. H. Detrick Co. v. Ironton 
Fire Brick Co 

1565142. (See 1504217.) 

1569413, A. Weingaertner. Weather strip 
for windows, appeal filed April 30, 1931, C. 
C. A., 8th Cir.. Doc. 9202, W. J. Moslank v. 
D. Kulage et al 

1600365, E. B. Roby, Die for collar fold- 
ing machine, filed May 7, 1931, D. C., N. D 
N. Y., Doc. 2214, S. & R. Folding Machine 
Co., Inc., v. Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc 

1613163, C. D. Dunning, Method of pro- 
ducing composite photographs, 1673019 
1686987, R. J. Pomeroy, same, 1776269, same 
Correction of color transparencies, filed 
April 28, 1931, D. C., 8S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. T-111-H, R. J. Pomeroy et al 
v. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., et al. 

1628284. (See 1544580.) 

1634366. (See 1407976.) 
| 1636721. (See 1536044.) 

1669888, 1676185, 1703319, 1735112. (See 
1306116.) 

1673019, 1686987. (See 1613163.) 


1687167, R. M. Mann, Connecting plug - 
Des. 82616, L. Ludwig, Attachment plug. filed 
May 4, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 59/306, 
Eagle Electric Mfg. Co., Inc., v. Rodale Mfg 


Co., Inc 

1711706. H. F. Weiss, Method of making 
wood pulp, filed May 7. 1931, D. C., E. D 
La. (New Orleans), Doc. 20750, The Bauer 


Bros. Co. vy. The Bogalusa Paper C . s . . ~ 
1718997. (See 1508892) You don’t have to look beyond your own intimate circle Pack in their handbags without having them absorb 








1728879 (See 1173079.) 














1739280, M. B. Behrman, Razor blade to realize what has happened. powder and perfume odors. Workingmen say this mois- 
ue aaa i er OT Kk tae suem) Everywhere you see evidence of a great country-wide ture-proof wrapping protects their cigarettes from 
a . ee Safety Razor switch to Camels, perspiration and pocket dust. Sailors are enthusiastic 

1742830, Seaman & | Bret. Piping and That is because the new Humidor Pack performs a because the damp salt air does not reach Humidor- 
ing machine ified May 5 1931, D c 8. D real new service for the smoker. packed Camels. 

N. . = §9/317, C. n VY. ar- . 
ment Attachment Corp Throughout the nation, literally millions of pecple All real benefits of course, but the chief fact that is 

1756036. (See 1742830.) y P P ° ° . : . 

1773614. (See 1739280.) have found by actual test that the new air-sealed, sani- causing this great nation-wide swing to Camels is the 

1780515 He Berlin Braided waved braid tary package of moisture-proof Cellophane not only protection which this air-sealed wrapping gives to the 
on rt 29, 1931, D.C. 8. D. N. ¥., Doc keeps out dust and germs, but also keeps in the rich, choice r urkish and mellow Domestic tobaccos of which 

STeteee, (Gee 1198848) ent con. mild flavor of the choice Turkish and mellow Domestic Camel cigarettes are blended. 
pression method and apparatus for pro- tobaccos of which Camels are blended. No peppery dust to irritate the membrane; no dried- 











ducing carbon-dioxide snow, filed April 30 
1931, D. C., M. D. Pa., Doc. 807. Solid Car- 
bonic Co., Ltd., v. Frick Co., Inc 

Re. 16074, A. Wahle, Rotary pump. D 
C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div.. Doc. 3455, Westco- 
Cheppewa Co. v. The Auto Prime Pump Co 
Patent held valid, claims 3 and 6 infringed 
April 27, 1931 

Re. 17921. O. J. Watts. Merry go round 
filed April 29, 1931, D. C. Kans. (Topeka) 


To show their real appreciation of the Humidor out tobacco to burn the tongue or sear the throat. 
Pack Camel smokers from all parts of the country Just the fresh, cool mildness of perfectly conditioned 
write letters telling the advantages of this scientific new tobacco. 
wrapping. Switch to Camels for one day, then quit them— 
Women tell us they carry Camels in the Humidor if you can, 





Doc 1407-N, O. J. Watts v. The Heinke 
Mfg. Co 

_ aese A ee Correa) sai ts Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and Tony Wons 

1931, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 59/294, A Columbia Broadcasting System—every night except Sunday 
Geller Shoe Mfg Co Inc v. Ansonia " Don’ hi i 
Bootery, Inc. Doc. E 59/259, A. Geller Shoe lon’t remove the mots 
Mfg. Co., Inc., v. M. J. Saks Shoe Corp ture-proof Cellophane 
Consent decree for plaintiff May 7, 1931 from your package of 












Camels after you open it. 


The Humidor Pack is pro- 
tection against rfume 
and powder odots, dust 
and germs. It delivers fresh 
Camels and keeps them 
right until you smoke the 


NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE © 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. G 


Des. 83980, D. Lev Ladv's handbag, filed 
April 30, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 
59/290, N. Lewis Wholesale Corp. v. R. M 
Sommers, Inc 

T. M. 158787. (See T. M. 180174.) 

T. M. 180174, Reid, Murdoch & Co., Bak- 
ing powder and cream of tartar, T 


etc., T. M. 224367, same. Cranberries, canned 

salmon, etc., T. M. 158787, same, Grapejuice 

filed April 20, 1931, D. C. Iowa (Keokuk) 

Doc. E 4068, Reid, Murdoch & Co. v. Benner 
| Tea Co, 
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Th Shipbuilding _ Declared Lost to Domestic Mills 


: Since War Boom Tariff Commission Hears Price Complaint of 


Shipping Board Announces 
Increase in Number of 
Light-tonnage Vessels 
Under Construction 


American Producers and Dealers 


| Testimony that seaboard markets were 
| lost to American cement because of low- 
| price competition of foreign manufac- 
|turers was presented at a hearing June 
|}11 before the Tariff Commission by do- 
mestic producers and dealers. The hear- 
ing was called by the Commission in re- 


“A new high mark in shipbuilding since| sponse to a Senate resolution of June} 


the wartime boom was established by 
American shipyards on May 1, when 438,-| 
346 tons were under construction, accord- | 
ing to the bimonthly report of the Amer- | 
ican Bureau of Shipping, the United) 


States Shipping Board announced June) 
10, in the Merchant Marine Bulletin, offi- 
cial publication of the Board. 
-According to the report, 184 hulls were} 


118, 1930, ordering the investgiation. 


Appearing for the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Easton, Pa., F. M. Coogan, 
vice president, said foreign as well as 
domestic markets were lost because of 


the company’s inability to meet the prices | 


of foreign mills. Dr. Kemper Simpson, 
counsel for the importers, brought out in 
cross examination that the loss of the 
Porto Rican market by the Alpha com- 
pany was due to competition from Den- 


| 


under way, as compared with 149 vessels | 
of 428,748 tons two months previously, a 


ms. 
ee ee eee | W. T. Miller, representing a Boston im- 
Boats of Less Tonnage porting firm, brought out that in some 
‘Additional information made available|cases foreign cement is discriminated | 
itt the Merchant Marine Bulletin follows: against becduse of ordinances requiring 
The gain was reported in small craft.) domestic material. 

Ship lines which normally would order | James H. Ackerman, vice president, Law- 
tonnage of a larger type have been forced/ rence Portland Cement Company, New 
by business conditions to check tempo-| York City, testified that his company, af- 
rarily their programs of ship construc-| ter making concessions to dealers in Bos- 
tion, it was said. The group of ocean- jton of 45 cents per barrel to meet foreign 
going and gross tons under construction | competition, was forced to withdraw from 
totaled 27, unchanged in number in the | active solicitation of business in that ter- 
two-month period. The new ships which} rjitory. The loss of business resulting from | 
were ordered in this classificatién failed to| Belgian competition caused the company 
reach the tonnage of those which were/to shut down half of its plant in Thomas- | 
completed, however, and the tonnage re-| ton, Me., in 1928, he said. 

ported May 1 was 321,900, as compared | , 
with 325,400 tons two months ago. | Testifies to Increase 
This difference in tonnage was more} 


mark, which, he said, enjoys advantages | 
in freight rates. 


than balanced by the miscellaneous ton- 
nage, which included ferries, 
yachts, fireboats and similar craft. 


taled 157 of 116,446 tons, as compared 
with 122 of 103,348 tons on March 1. 


Five Yards Are Busy 


Five yards were engaged in the con- 
struction of tonnage for American lines 
the bureau reported. At the Fore River 
plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration the 18,500-ton liners “Mariposa,” 
“Monterey” and “Durline” were being built 
for the Matson Navigation Company and 
the 7,000-ton liners “Antigua,” “Quirigua” 
and “Veragua” for the United Mail Com- 
pany. 

The Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Company of Kearny, N. J., was building 
four ships of 10,500 tons for the Panama 
Mail Service of the Grace Line. This 
yard also was remodeling five ships for 
the Baltimore Mail Line, which will open 
its new transatlantic services in June. 

‘Outstanding among the boats were the 
two 30,000-ton liners which the New York 
Shipbuilding Company was constructing 
for the United States Lines at its plant 
at Camden, N. J. This year also was 
building two ships, the “Exeter” and 
“Excambion,” for the Export Steamship 
Company. Each ship was reported of 9,- 
400 tons. They were preceded by two 
ships of the same tonnage which the Ex- 
port Line put in its Mediterranean and 
Black Sea Service. 


Activity of Yards Cited 


The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company, with eight ocean-going 
vessels under construction, was regarded 
the most active of the yards. These ves- 
sels included the Dollar liners “President 
Hoover” and “Coolidge,” of 21,000 tons 
each; three 7,000-ton liners, the “Tala- 
manca,” “Segovia” and “Chirqui” for the 
United Mail Company; two ships of 5,000 
tons, for the Eastern Steamship Lines, 
and the 5,000-ton “Florida,” for the Penin- 
sular and Occidental Steamship Company. 

The Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, of Chester, Pa., was building four 
9,000-ton tankers for the Motor Tankship 
Corporation and one 9,000-ton tanker for 
the Standard Transportation Company. 

Thirty-two shipyards were at work on 
the miscellaneous tonnage. 


Three States Quadruple 
Natural Gas Production 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


cents; industrial, 22.3 cents, and average 
for all, 42.3 cents. 

In 1920 there were 25 companies dis- 
tributing gas in Texas. In 1929 the num- 
ber had increased to 91. 

Figures were not contained in the gas 
utilities division report on the mileage of 
pipe lines used in the distribution of nat- 
ural gas. 





Natural gas production in Oklahoma was 
more than doubled in 1929 as compared 
with the output in 1920, while pipe-line 
mileage was multiplied five times, accord- 
ing to figures made available at the office 
of the State Corporation Commission. 

In 1920, it was disclosed, the production 
amounted to 166,265,000,000 cubic feet, 
while in 1929 it was 357,893,000,000 cubic 
feet. It was stated that in 1930 the pro- 
duction probably was about 10 per cent 
greater than in 1929. 


barges, | 
Ves- | 
sels of their type under construction to- | 


'In Company’s Sales 


on literature of the Lawrence company 


substantially increased in 1929 as com- 
pared with 1928. W.M. Richardson, repre- 
senting importers, submitted a financial 
statement of the company showing profits 
of $728,000 in 1928. Albert Mac C., Barnes, 
counsel for the domestic producers, stated 
this amount represented but 7 per cent 
on the capital investment. 

Charles F. Conn, president, Giant Port- 
land Cement Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
testified that the Portland Cement As- 
sociation has spent $35,000,000 in pro- 
moting the use of cement. He said the 


use of foreign cement. 

C. Goff Company, building material deal- 
ers, Providence, R. I., testified that nu- 
merous building contracts were lost by 


price of the imported product. 
John C. Bowen, vice president, Lehigh 


| Portland Cement Company, New York, | 


said his company had to reduce prices 
in the entire territory around Boston and 
Providence because of foreign pressure. 
The Porto Rican market has been lost 
because of inability to meet foreign com- 
petition, he said. 


Wisconsin Utility Merger 
Outlined at Federal Inquiry 


(Continued from Page 7.] 
outstanding common stock of the Union 
Company which The North American 
Company held? A. Yes. 


Electric Light and Power Company? A. 
Union Electric Light and Power Company, 
the first corporation bearing that title, 
was organized by The North American 
Company in 1902, as a consolidation of 
Imperial Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Company and Citizens Electric Lighting 
and Power Company, both Missouri cor- 
porations, engaged in the electric light 
and power business in the City of St. 
Louis. In 1903 Union Electric Light and 
Power Company consolidated with Mis- 
souri Edison Electric Company to form a 
new company also known as Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company. In 1917 
| the company was consolidated with Perry 
County Public Utilities Company to form 
the third company bearing the title Union 
Electric Light and Power Company. In 
1922 the company effected a plan of re- 
organization whereby a new company or- 
ganized in 1922 under the name of Mis- 
souri Electric Light and Power Company, 
acquired all the properties and business 
of its predecessor. 

The North American Company has from 
time to time conveyed to Union Electric 
Light and Power Company utility proper- 
ties in which it had an interest or which 
it acquired for that purpose. 

The North American Company trans- 
ferred the common stock of Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company which it 
held to North American -Edison Com- 
pany in 1922 when the latter was organ- 
ized. North American Edison Company 
was organized by and is controlled by The 
North American Company. North Amer- 
ican Edison Company now owns all of 
the outstanding common stock of Union 





Dr. Simpson presented testimony based | 


showing that sales of the company were | 


association does not advertise against the | 


James C. Bradshaw, representing James | 


American cement because of the lowered 


turbed the competitive situation in the 
Gulf States was presented by J. W. John- 
ston, vice president, Lone Star Cement 
Company of Alabama, and L. R. Ferguson, 
vice president, Lone Star Cement Company 
of Texas. 

T. K. Partridge of the Southwestern 
Portland Cement Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., asserted that in his area also the 
effect of foreign competition has been felt. 
He said that Belgian clinker had been im- 
ported. and ground and sold at a lower 
price than domestic cement. 

Dr. Simpson brought out through exam- 
ination of Mr. Partridge that the agree- 
ment’ whereby the Southwestern Com- 
pany arranged to supply the Blue Dia- 
mond Company with domestic clinker was 
to eliminate foreign competition and dis- 
courage any potential clinker grinding 
mills. 

The cost of clinker represents 85 per 


jcent of the finished cement, M. A. Koff- 


man, also of the Southwestern Company, 
testified. 

In closing his case for the domestic 
manufacturers, Mr. Barnes declared that 
the industry believes that the duty of 23 
cents per barrel imposed by the 1930 Tariff 
Act is “totally inadequate” and asked that 
the rate be increased to 36 cents per bar- 
rel. The industry does not complain of 
the volume of imports, he said, but 
does not believe it a healthy condition 
wherein such imports so materially affect 
the domestic price situation. 
mony presented before the Commission, 
he stated, shows the weighted average 
cots of domestic cement delivered at the 
principal markets to be $1.98 while that of 
imported cement is $1.47. 

Summing up his case for the importers, 
Dr. Simpson asserted that the very fact 
that imports have been so low for so many 
years, despite the absence of any duty, 
indicates that costs in the United States 
cannot be much higher than abroad. He 
asked that the cost-difference principle .be 
applied in determining rates and that the 
present duties be eliminated or reduced. 

The producers were given 30 days in 
which to file briefs. 


Freight Tonnage Off 
In First Quarter for 


Class One Railways 


Revenue Shows Correspond- 
ing Drop Below Figures 
For 1930, According to 





Testimony that foreign cement has dis- | 


Q. Describe the growth of the Union|} 


Statistics of I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in making public on June 11 detailed 





| statistics of revenue traffic on Class I 


steam railways, reported that for the three 
months ended with March, 1931, the reve- 


/nue tons carried totaled 399,702,000 tons 


against 492,775,000 for the same quarter of 
1930. 


Th freight revenue for the three months 
for all these roads was $825,018,403, a drop 
from’the freight revenue for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1931 when the total 
freight revenue was $1,008,634,086. 

For the period in 1931 these roads had 
@ revenue per ton-mile of 1,046 cents 
against 1.054 for the similar period in 1930. 
The revenue per ton per road was 2.064 
cents in the 1931 three months against 
2.047 cents in 1930. 

Passenger revenue for the quarter 





Electric Light and Power Company. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 13. 


The estimated number of consumers in | 
1922, the first year of which figures were | 
available, was 130,000, while in 1930 this| 
number had increased to 225,000. 

The natural gas pipe line mileage in 
1920 was estimated at 1,500 miles. In 1930) 
this mileage had increased to 7,500 miles. | 


Examiner’s Reports 
Applications Received | 
By Radio Commission | 


Applications received by the Federal! The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Radio Commission June 11, relating both|on June 11 made public examiners re- 
to broadcasting and communications were ports for proposed decisions in rate cases 
made public as follows: | which are summarized as follows. 


Broadcasting applications: | No. 23471.—White Eagle Oil Corporation v. 
William O. Omness and Herbert T. Graham, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Rates 
1383 Lake Shore Drive, Muskegon, Mich., | charged on fuller’s earth, in carloads, from 


construction permit amended to request 1,310 | Quincy and Jamieson, Fla., to Augusta, Kans., | 


ke., with 50 w., instead of 1,370 kc., with 15 w.| and North Fort Worth, Tex., found unreason- 
WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Inc., Vicks-| able. Reasonable rates prescribed and repara- 


burg, Miss., direct measurement of antenna /| tion awarded. 
input. License to cover construction permit| No. 23772.—O-Gac-Co Sales Corporation v. 
granted Nov. 11, 1930, to rebuild station. | Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey. Rates 
Broadcasting Station WHBQ, Memphis.|on petroleum and petroleum products, in 
Tenn., license to cover construction permit | carloads, from Bayonne and Bayway, N. J., to 
granted Jan. 27, 1931, for change in equip- Schenectady, N. Y., found not unreasonable 
ment |; or unduly prejudicial in the past. Rates for 
KRGV. Inc., Harlingen, Tex., license to|the future prescribed in Petroleum and Its 
cover construction permit granted Jan. 13, | Products, 171 I. C. C. 286. Complaint dis- 
1931, changes in equipment. missed. 
KMLB, J. C. Liner, 512 S. Grand St., Mon- No. 23877.—Paducah Box & Basket Co. v. 


roe, La. construction permit to make! 
changes in equipment and increase power 
from 50 to 100 w 

WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co., Meri- 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Rates 
on fruit and vegetable packages, in carloads, 
from Paducah, Ky., to Goodman, Anderson 


dian, Miss., modification of construction per- 
mit granted April 24, 1931, as to authorized 
equipment 


KGW, Oregonian Publishing Company, Port- | 


land, Oreg., modify construction permit 
granted Feb. 13, 1931, to extend the comple- 
tion date to Sept. 16, 1931. 

KVOS, Inc., Bellingham, Wash., construction 
permit to move transmitter locally and in- 
stall new transmitter. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 


W2XR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 


City, N. Y., construction permit for new 
transmitter. Exp. television. 

WQT, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., renewal for 13,885 ke., 80 
kw. Point to point. 

WEG, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y.. renewal for 7,415 kc.; 80 kw. 
Point to int. 

WIN, CA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., renewal for 7,370 ke.; 80 kw. 
Point to point. 

WEN, RCA Communications, Inc., New 


Brunswick, N. J., renewal for 7,407.5 kc.; 
kw. Point to point. 


‘ { 


}and Lanagan, Mo., and Gentry and Siloam 
| Springs, Ark., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 23968.—Whitaker Battery Supply Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way: Rate charged on battery cable terminals, 
in carloads, from Kansas City, Mo., to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., found inapplicable. 


Reparation 
awarded. 


. 
No. 24045.—S. S. Pierce Company vy. Boston | 
& Albany Railroad: Rate charged for loading | 


interstate shipments of canned fruits and 
vegetables and dried fruits and vegetables 
received from coastwise steamships at Com- 
monwealth Pier No. 5, Boston, Mass., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
tion awarded. 

No. 24114.—-J. N. Brownlee v. Southern Rail- 
way Company: Shipments of lumber, in car- 
loads, from Brownlee’s Spur, Ala., to Mobile, 
Ala., not shown to have moved in interstate 
or foreign commerce. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24183.—Eagle-Ottawa Leather Company 

jv. Chicago & North Western Railway: tes 
jand Whitehall, Mich., 


to Carroliville, Wis., 


Repara- | 


dropped from $193,398,553 in 1930 to 
$146,847,323 in 1931, and the revenue per 
passenger-mile from 2.869 in 1930 to 2.709 
in 1931. 

By districts and regions, the freight 
revenue for the three months in 1930 and 
1931, respectively, were: Eastern district, 
including New England, Great Lakes and 
central eastern regions, $440,098,410 and 
$357,863,796; southern district, including 
Pocahontas and southern regions, $197,- 
670,545 and $161,028,804; western district, 
including northwestern, central western 
and southwestern regions, $370,865,131 and 
$306,125,803. 





Western Union Earnings ‘ 


Show Decrease in April 


Current earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in April, 1931, and in 
the first four months of the year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of 
last year, have just been made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 








reported to the Commission. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

April 1931 1930 
Total oper. revenue .... $9,671,693 $11,496,155 
Net oper. revenue ...... 1,819,841 2,065,184 
Net oper. income ...... 1,472,156 1,596,230 

Four months 
Total oper. revenue ....$37,549,594 $44,332,479 
Net oper. revenue ...... 5,804,873 5,900,529 
Net oper. income . +» 4,417,557 4,313,166 


a Railway Cases , 


| And Complaints Filed Are Announced 


; found dis- 
| missed. 

No. 24268.—Consolidated Cement Corpora- 
tion v. Cincinnati Northern Railroad: Cleim 
|} alleging unreasonableness of rate charged on 
three carloads of cement from Cement City, 
Mich., to Chagrin Falls, Ohio, found barred 
by the statute. Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


. Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24449, Sub. No. 1.—Bannock Motor Com- 
pany, Pocatello, Idaho, v. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Against carloa@ mini- 
mum rates and weights on passenger auto- 
mobiles and parts from Racine and Racine 
Junction, Wis. Fitch and Wagon Works, 
Ohio, Connersville and South Bend, Ind., 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Lansing ‘and North 
Flint, Mich., Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Butler, Pa., to points in Idaho as unjust and 
unreasonable. 

No. 24494.—Walker-Gordon Laboratory Com- 
pany, New York, v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. Against rates of 52 cents per 100 pounds 
from Blacksburg, Va., to Juliustown and 
Plainsboro, N. J., and of 61 cents in the re- 
verse direction, on shipments of heifers, milk 
;cows and bulls as unjust and unreasonable. 


No. 24495.—Chase Nursery Company, Chase, 
Ala., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates, by reason of the 
absence of joint through rates, from ship- 
ments of dormant nursery stock from Chase, 
Ala., to points in Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Nebraska, and in violation 
of the long and short haul clause, also of the 
aggregates of the intermediates. 

No. 24496.—Birmingham Tank Company, Bir- 
;}mingham, Ala, v. Southern Railway. Against 
|rates and charges on carload shipments of 
| tanks, and tank fittings, requiring the use 
| of long cars where two shorter carg were fur- 
| nished at carriers’ convenience. 

No. 24497.—The Trenton Pottery Company, 

Trenton, N. J., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
| road. Against rates on Koalin clay, carloads, 


not unreasonable. Complaint 





80 | on glue stock, in carloads, from Grand Haven | from Crosley, Edgar and Okahumpka, Fla., to 


points in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 





| On Petroleum Deferred | 


The testi-' 


Enforcement of New Rates 


The new freight rates on petroleum and 
| petroleum products, recently ordered es- 
| tablished 120 days from service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission orders, 
will be effective, instead, 120 days from 
June 15, 
in an order just made public. 

The order covers rates on refined pe- 


troleum products between points in the 
Southwest. 


text: 
The reports in the proceedings directed 
respondents to establish the rates pre- 


service. Requests have been received for 
extension of the time allowed. Petitions 
seeking modification or further hearing 


tion. It will be impracticable for re- 

spondents to establish the rates until ac- 

tion has been taken on these petitions. 
In view of the foregoing, the time in 


tended to 120 days from June 15, 1931. 





New Rate Inquiry Set 


Commerce Commission’s rate structure in- 
vestigation with respect to nonferrous 
metals (I. C. C. Docket No. 17000 et al.) 
will be held in Chicago beginning Oct. 14, 
before Commissioner Eastman and Ex- 
aminers Mullen and Cooper, the Commis- 
sion has announced. 


The postponement to this date is at the 
request of the carriers, and in the hope 
that they will then be able to submit a 
definite proposal with reference to the 
rates in issue. It is understood that the 
carriers, at the request of interested ship- 
pers, agreed to defer the making of any 


| proposal until the shippers’ evidence has 
| been fully presented and thoroughly stud- 


ied. It is expected that any evidence 
which the Commission may wish to pre- 
sent will be offered at the October hearing. 





1931, the Commission directed | 


The Commission’s order follows in full | 


scribed within 120 days from the date of | 


are now pending and receiving considera- | 


which respondents will be expected to es- | 
tablish the rates prescribed is hereby ex-| 


F actory Activities 
Of Two States in 
Year Analyzed 


Manufacturing Summaries | 
| For Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania for 1929) 
Given by Census Bureau 


The Bureau of the Census has just an- 
nounced summary statistics for States | 
compiled from data collected at the cen- 
sus taken in 1930 which covered manu- 
facturing activities in 1929. In these sum- 
maries the Bureau states: 

“The census of manufacturers covers 
manufacturing and printing and publish- | 
ing establishments whose products made 
during the census year were valued at 
$5,000 or more. Repair shops and estab- 
lishments engaged solely in custom work, 
such as custom tailor shops, are not in- 





| cluded. 
On Nonferrous Metals | 


A further hearing in the Interstate) 


| low in full text: 


|the year), 1,006,946; salaries paid, $368,- 


| chased electric energy, $337,162,467; value| 


“Preliminary reports for individual in- 
dustries, covering the United States as a 
whole, were issued in 1930. The prepara- 
tion of these reports (which were in 
greater demand than the State statistics) 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 
lication of State, county, and city figures.” 
The summaries of the States as issued fol- 


Number of establishments, 16,870; num- | 
ber of salaried officers and employes, 147,- | 
137; number of wage earners (average for 


799,648; wages, $1,390,782,260; cost of mate- | 
rials, $3,663,511,017; cost of fuel and pur- 


of products, $7,387,856,808; value added by 
manufacture (value of products less cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased electric | 
energy), $3,387,183,324; horsepower (rated 
capacity) of prime movers, 3,296,177; horse- 
power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased current, 2,639,587. The number of 








wage earners and the value of products 


SHIPPING . 





Pennsylvania Proposes 


To Abolish Toll Bridges 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 11. 

Governor Pinchot has signed a Dill 
passed by the Senate on the last day of 
the recent session, providing for the cre- 
ation of a State Bridge Commission to 
acquire all toll bridges on highway routes 
within Pennsylvania. 

The measure provides that the Commis- 
sion shall acquire, either by condemna- 
tion or negotjation, all bridges on which 
tolls are. collected. The Commission is 
authorized to issue revenue bonds to fi- 
nance the purchases, and tolls are to be 
collected by the State until the bonds 


| are retired. 


Use of Refrigerator Cars 


AVIATION 





——— 


Japan Promises 


Cordial Welcome 


To Ocean Fliers 


Flight of Lindberghs Will 
Contribute to Friendship 
Of the Two Nations, Says 
Envoy From Tokyo 


The proposed flight of Col. and Mrs. 


Doubles in Idaho and Utah | 


Boise, IpaHo, June 11. 
Shipments of produce in refrigerator 


|cars from Idaho and Utah during the 
first five months of 1931 were nearly | 
double those of the same period last year, | 


according to reports filed with the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission. 

The records show that shipments this 
year amounted to 24,786 carloads, as com- 
pared with 13,872 carloads during the first 
five months of 1930. Shipments in May, 
1931, totaled 3,785 carloads, compared with 
1,031 carloads in May, 1930. 


represent increases of 2 per cent and 10 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 
987,414 wage earners and products valued 


at $6,715,563,455 reported for 1927, the last | 


preceding census year. 

Number of establishments, 9,952; num- 
ber of salaried officers and employes, 81,- 
587; number of wage earners (average for 
the year), 559,443; salaries paid, $217,600,- 
752; wages, $695,351,100; cost of materials, 
$1,611,795,920; cost of fuel and purchased 
energy, $73,789,233; ‘value of products, $3,- 
392,149,485; value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of materials, 


fuel, and purchased energy), $1,706,564,- | 
332; horsepower (rated capacity) of prime | 


movers, .981,715; horsepower of electric 
motors driven by purchased energy, 1,- 
108,353. The number of wage earners and 
the value of products represent a decrease 
of 3.2 and an increase of 2.2 per cent, 





Charles A. Lindbergh to the Orient will 


“contribute in no small measure to the 
promotion of the traditional friendship” 
between the United States and Japan, ac- 
cording to a letter sent to the Depart- 
ment of State June 10, by the Japanese 
Ambassador, Katsuji Debuchi. 

The letter, made public by the Depart- 
ment of State June 11, is addressed to 
William R. Castle Jr., the Undersecretary 
of State, and reads in full text: 

My dear Mr. Undersecretary: With 
reference to our conversation on last 
Thursday, I hasten to inform you that 
my Government is delighted to learn of 
the proposed flight of Col. Lindbergh to 
Japan and that the formal permission to 
fly over the territories of Japan will be’ 
granted to him upon an application set- 
ting forth the route and other details. 

In conveying this information to you, 
I wish to assure you that the forthcom- 
ing visit of Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh will 
be most heartily welcomed by the gov- 
ernment and the entire people of Japan. 

I feel particularly happy in thinking 
that this blazing of an aerial trail to the 
Far East by the world-famed hero will 
contribute in no small measure to the 
promotion of the traditional friendship of 
our two countries. 





respectively, as compared with 578,068 
wage earners and products valued at $3,- 
317,851,888 reported for 1927, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 
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*DEALER-IZING 


new NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS since JANUARY 1 


An Answer to the question, 


‘‘How’s business this year ie 


New advertisers obtained by a publication certainby 


One Reason Why Monitor 
Advertising Grows 


During 1930, a total of [#1] national adver- 
tisers in The Christian Science Monitor received 
mention in DEALER-IZED advertisements in 
the same medium, paid for by retail dealers. 


During 1930, a total of 75.5233 DEALER- 


IZED advertisements 


appeared in the Monitor, 


paid for by retail dealers. 


More than 12,000 retail dealers, in 1000 cities, 
the world over, advertise regularly in the Moni- 
tor, providing the basis for this unique codp- 


erative service. 


Their stores offer to national 


advertisers in the Monitor a most friendly and 


responsive ontlet. 


Five hundred and ninety-four representatives 


of the Monitor are 


available to help extend 


retail distribution and arrange for DEALER- 


IZED advertising. 


constitute a most convincing answer to the above question, 
so frequently asked nowadays. 


Thus far in 1931, forty-eight national advertisers have 
begun to use space in The Christian Science Monitor for 


the first time. Among them are the following: 


Appalachian Gas Corporation, New York 
The Bon Ami Company, New York 
Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wisc. 
Cape Cod Shirt Company, Fall River, Mass. 
Carrier-Lyle Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


Celotex Company, Chicago 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Forta Silks, Basel, Switzerland 


Fox’s Glacier Mints, Ltd., Leicester, England 
Hellmann’s Mayonnaise, New York 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Operadio Mfg. Company, St. Charles, Ill. 

Ridge Tool Company, Elyria, Ohio 

Semet-Solvay Company, New York 

Snapon Rubber Shoe Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Straubel Paper Company, Green Bay, Wise. 


One reason the Monitor is developing so much new 
business under present conditions is that the Monitor gives 
large and proven value for the advertising dollars invested 


in it. Through the Monitor, advertisers reach a friendly, 
responsive group of readers, having a purchasing power 


above the average, and a keen interest in the advertisements 
which this newspaper publishes. 


*DEALER-IZE: to put dealers into action; to 


make dealers. 
scribes the Monitor's 


tisers, whereby dealers in hundreds of cities 
feature in their own Monitor advertisements 
goods nationally advertised in the Monitor. 


A word that significantly de- 


service to national adver- 


Ask for booklet, Dealerized Advertising. This sixteen- 


page booklet describes the unusual merchandising service 
of the Monitor and other reasons for its value to national 
advertisers. Every advertising and sales executive should 
have a copy. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW 


270 Madison Avenue 


DETROIT, Michigan 


3-101 


1058 MeCormick Building 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
1778S Railway Exchange Bldg. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


YORK CITY, New York 


General Motors Building 


CHICAGO, Illinois 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
405 National Fidelity Life Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
625 Market Street 


LOS ANGELES, California 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Farmer Declared © 


In Need of More 
Bank Facilities 











Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of June 10. Made Public June 11 


The daily average volume of Federal | Holdings of discounted bills increased | 
reserve bank credit outstanding during | $6,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
the week ended June 10, as reported by| San Francisco, $5,000,000 at Chicago, $4,- | 
——_—_——_——_———_ ; the Federal reserve banks to the Federal} 000,000 at Cleveland and $12,000,000 at all | 

an . eas | Reserve Board and made public June 11,| Federal reserve banks. The system's! 
New Competition Between | was $934,000,000, an increase of $10,000,-| holdings of bills bought in open market 

|000 compared with the preceding week/| declined $7,000,000 and of Treasury cer-| 
jand a decrease of $60,000,000 compared | tificates and bills $2,000,000, while hold- 


Credit Corporations and | 
+ 7 | with the corresponding week in 1930. ings of United States bonds increased $3,- | 
Banks for Larger Loans | On June 10 total reserve band credit | 000,000. | 


sat | amounted to $929,000,000, a decrease of| Changes in the amount of reserve bank 
Seen by Farm Economist | io for the week. This decrease |credit outstanding and in related items 


corresponds with increases of $10,000,000| during the week and the year ending 
in monetary gold stock and $52,000, in| June 10, 1931, were as follows: 

Treasury currency, adjusted, and a decrease 
of $8,000,000 in unexpended capital, etc., 
| offset in part by increases of $51,000,000 
}in money in circulation and $9,000,000 in 
member bank reserve balances. 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
than is found in the average country bank. 
Instead of having one or two officers hold- 
ing the responsibility for all credit an- 
alyses, it is urged that the large system 
could afford to hire specialists in the 


‘thousands of dollars: 
————¥+ 


~ 


RESOURCE 














































>, anne : vsis. | s 6-10-31 6-3-31 6-11-30 
many varied phases of credit analysis. | Gold with Federal reserve agents ..........c..ceseeeecees 1,883,674 i,778,164 1,626,214 
Extending its operations over a consid-| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 33,114 32,614 37,336 | 
erable territory, the large system should Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve motes ...... 1,916,788 1,810,778 1,663,550 | 
provide better insurance than the unit oa orsement tune ae vedere) Reserve Board ...... say aae 35.118 see.007 

. e 1 P WOME oc ccccccccccccvece § 390 3,217 ’ 
bank against those hazards which affect | G°'° ®"© Sold certificates held by banks pee ze - 
. ona iditv | NE cc eh aA EKG Ge EDS LESTE EE OSSS 3,277,003 3,259,110 3,079,496 | 
single communities. The fluidity of funds Total gold reserves -........seseeeseeeeeeeceeseeeeeeere 0 9 ,079, 
from section to section in the large sys- Reserves other than gold ......scssecsescevevcessnceceecess _167,599 _ 167,948 164,708 
tem would be superior to that found in CE ATER Gs a5 0S KaveaVeuaianesdeaveceessatveekid¥es 3,444,602 3,427,058 3,244,204 
the unit bank system. It is also pointed peareve > baad SAS NLC a CREAT SEES TE Rhedevabseaee 74,673 67,930 66,344 
out that the large banking systems might § discounted: on ss 
- . ; Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 77,098 67,140 69,862 
be -_ ae en ees) Other bills discounted ........c.cssccsssevssecssecccecs 107.657 105,686 140,622 
would ena —_—— Smmpeecael 
change and thus be better prepared to TOCA BING QincOURtEd oi isisscsccssescsnessccsccscocces 184,755 172,826 210,484 
meet it than the average country banker. Bilis, Paughs, i open market iggscecreetesereeseeeess — 2a 
. ; CTR 5 ae ee ete ae aexkoeuapesescipeas tad 77,118 73,715 52,001 
‘ Ss 7 i 
Large Scale Organization 4 EY PURINE 6 SA E35 050 wah wes 446rind heb aee ees. ncSeaneen oes 52,227 52/228 259,106 
The opponents of large scale banking| Certificates and bills .............scsseceeercresecccccee, 469,679 472.405 267.600 

@ are sensitive to the disadvantages which | es ° / —— oimanae nee 
they fear will result from its adoption. ike ae tates Government securities ........... ae sonoms ove 707 
Managers of local branches or units, it is } PW eeeis’ ee eg we __ ae 
claimed, will not know the individual bor- Total bills and securities ... 912,683 907.016 943,213 
rower well nor will he have the local in- a oe pee sess bss oes 698 698 710 
terest or the freedom of action that is| Urcoliected items eS oe 468 173 547349 603883 
now possessed by the unit banker. While} Bank premises .................0-oee 58.618 "58.585 89.499 
in the large _— Fags ory mee eye All other resources 21045 ©20'S17 Sie 
managers are allowed a considerable ieee pele Pei seo 
of discretion, their operations, after all, Total resources i ities, Ceceeeeeeecogcccecees 4,995,801 *5,044,674 4,951,202 | 
have to conform closely to the general . 2 ss 

. ‘ ArCUIAtION ....cccescceees 1,641,949 1,583,5 ; 
pattern enforced by the home office. Some — notes in actual circulation 583,574 1,446,999 
fear that the local units would merely Member bank-reserve account ...........cceeseceeeseeees 2.307 208 2,388,535 2,408,796 
be collecting agencies for funds that ulti- ES iis 6 6Gaubwe Ou AME REE Ne ORS Cbd 0886 ORES CON TESS 14,31; "58,482 30,090 
mately would find their way to the com-| CinerP aenosite  11..0000/.JIIIIIIIIIIIIIINE, at 30.379 13398 
munity wherein the home offices of the ceee - ane __30,379 v 
large systems were located, or to the| . Total deposits ab enSane es Odeo eros deredteesesecconcoceoeee 2,440,011 *2,483,938 2,463,197 
s ity <ets. It is claimed, moreover,| Deferred availability iteMs ..... ccc eee cee cece cence ere eeeenee 453,037 517,116 73,912 
security markets. It is cl Pe See ME GONE ME vc sar gosscicecgeecccnhescotscseseasenvenase 168,370 168,419 170,555 | 
that since the majority of DAaMKS NAVE! surplus ......... ssc ceccccccceccceecevcccceeccec ec ceeeeeen 274.636 274/636 276/936 | 
safely weathered the very hard times Of| an ‘other liabilities 17,798 16,991 19,603 | 
the past 10 years, we have not just cause | eiies eile cae naonmpes cise 
; . rved ‘otal lia MOE diets he Guha i eteeres cap aninamenns ,995,801 *5,044,674 4,951,202 
tor geome: ato wins Ses a0 Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve not 
us for nearly a century. Re ON COMNIIEE  o hicic cis etic cninags 40d yas ecnay cokes 84.4% 84.2%, 83.0% | 

It is difficult to tell what will be the; Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
result of this conflict of opinion but one} Tespondents ............. see eeeeeeeee ttteteeeeeeeeeeeees 370,185 375,331 459,520 | 
might not be far wrong if he assumed) The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities of | 
that we should see a considerable exten-| New York and Chicago on June 10 and June 3, 1931, and June 11, 1930, were an- 
sion of and experimentation with multiple | nounced as follows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 
banking systems in many parts of the sen 260% al 
country. Those sections which are not yet ; oe a -10-: 6-3-31 6-11-30 
ready to accept multiple banking probably Loans and investments—total .......ccccccssccccscecccesecs ___ 1186 7,804 1,975 
Will give much more heed than i the! Loans—total .........ccccccsescccocseccasscesssossesecseccss 5,060 5,107 5,986 
past to the type of public supervision 2 eto $e {A 

@ which is provided and to the number of oe paces ieee Cee rere ee ererecereeeeceesee ee eeeeeeseeseseens 2,876 2,920 3,630 
banks that are allowed to operate within | yavestments—total 2...0000/JJTIIIIIIIIIEIE «3488 2/607 4 
given territories. A great deal of valuable ; : ; ee aves 
experience has bee? had by bankers during ae SoeR res 08 CrMMeENt SECUPITICS .....ceccsecceveeees 1,553 1,525 1,049 
iil SONU TOW -VORPR GNA’ TIS (OL AURELE [hg mot Ne to rined or acne trees ee eguaescessecess ve 1.143 1,172 939 
should provide a stronger system of unit, Gash in vault ....... EURO TAAV ERS See saps eA hens i = = 
banking than previously prevailed. If) Net demand deposits 5.729 5.775 5.574 
economists ever develop their science to baa a. nae a 1,217 1.215 1.399 

; wha ayy j with a yovernmen eposits 2 2 7 
the point where they can predict S| i Gem wane os... oi son oak 
high degree of accuracy the future course! pie to panks ..... 1.308 4 oa 
of economic activity, our large financial Borrowings from Federal reserve bank . : 2 
institutions as well as other research inane on securities to brokers and dealers: 

-nci , Ovi qi POF OWN ACCOUNE 20... cces sessevecces 1.135 1.169 1.799 
agencies, may be able “0 provide advice For account of out-of-town banks .. 177 199 1.053 
to the small country banker which will For account of others ......... 178 ari ies 
enable him to avoid many of the pitfalls a. - i 
that have been so destructive in the past. SE NEE one bah any hioen binad 14046 Godda Se MAb en ted weds Rk Ke 1,490 1,539 3,998 

330 Credit Corporations Qn demand 6.06220. . eeee see rest pettarteetaeeseeeates 1,128 1,190 3,383 

In addition to the benefits which are; OP SME sesesreeeeees ee ore rer erent 362 349 615 
likely to result from present efforts to ; 1.911 1.935 1918 
reform our banking system, it seems Loans and investmentS—total ....-cccecceerereceerereeeeee aa hae _ 4 
likely that the agricultural credit Corpora-| yoans—total .........0c.sseeceeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeneeeereeeeses 1,301 1,328 1,522 
tion and livestock loan company are / —_ se a re 
destined to play an increasingly important) {ft Stvern pea samnren spear tr 565 369 604 
part in the field of farm finance. The/| sy vestments—total ...:.sccccccccscccecceccecceccecceeccnces 610 607 397 
drought of 1930, combined with Federal ——-. —_ imameniie 
and State laws making available funds} United States, Government securities .......eeeeeeeeeeee 333 33 168 

. j j j 5 rae ther securities wie heen ae aawaeew ans 60. eee eesebaee ieneke 57 SS § 
for the capitalization of credit corpcre Reserve with Federal reserve DANK .....cseeeeesereeescene 189 178 182 
tions and livestock loan companies, has! Gacy in vault .........se.seeeeeess 33 14 13 
given much’ impetus to the development! Net demand deposits ......ccceeececeeeeeeeeeeeeteteeeeeeee 1,175 1,193 1,274 
of these types of institutions. There are Time Geponite Ec cenrneaieesasesreartsteasssosssscusanesenes os om se 
SOW GEOG) S00 CEOS SOERGRAORS ORB) ire WARES ...cccscsssescessscesccccoseneencessescere, $20 172 107 
livestock loan companies in the COUNEIY,| Due to DAaNkS .......cceccecceceecceecseeeeeteeeeeteneeen es 332 336 339 


most of which tend to specialize in their 
operations. Some are primarily concerned 
with financing the cotton crop, others 
lend chiefly on dairy cattle, while still 
others are engaged in financing livestock 
in the grazing areas. 

Cooperative marketing associations have 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


*Revised figures. 


keting association. It also seems clear 
that the corporations must obtain a larger 

: : . proportion of large, well-secured, loans as 
pioneered in experimenting with credit : , ; r , 
coroprations, particularly in the Cotton | 4 considerable portion of the small loans 
Belt. In one or two cases, the credit cor-| are carried at a loss and the large loans 
poration has been an important means] are necessary to pay their costs. To ob- 


are made directly by the corporations to 
the farmers and are offered then for re- 
discount to the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. These loans never get into the 
bank's portfolios and consequently the 
latter are able to keep their assets in 
liquid form and have them available for 
immediate use in cases of deposit with- 


of gaining and holding membership and | 
has provided members of the associations | 
with funds at a somewhat lower rate than | 
they could have obtained elsewhere. One} 
association, particularly, has operated the 
corporation with an exceedingly low loss | 
ratio and has succeeded in paying a divi- | 
dend on its stock. In the majority of 
cases, however, the cooperative marketing 


tain these large loans, it frequently will be 
necessary for the credit corporations to 
seek them out rather than wait for them 
to be offered. The class of borrowers who 
can provide this type of loan generally 


includes those who can get the best serv- 
ice at banks; hence, to compete for these 


drawals. Not only does this plan enable 
a bank to maintain a greater degree of 
| liquidity than the first plan, but it gives 
the Federal intermediate credit banks more 
|time to inspect the loans and make cer- 
| tain that they are not being offered paper 
|of dubious quality. Hence, it is not sub- 
ject to the abuses of the former plan. 


associations in the South have not ak ens, Wie  Copereeen = oe a seiorameeraacessdacpataecateamanets 
much success with the credit corporation,| Chances of incurring y 
bankers. Interest Rate Reduced 


The cottoh cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations have regarded the corporations as 


Furthermore, it seems likely that the 


| 


subsidiaries and have followed marketing corporations will have to concentrate On New Jersey Deposits 
principles rather than financial principles | their business more within small terri- | 7 was ms 
tories. Where the loans are widely scat- RENTON, N. J., June 11. 


in their management. Loans have been 
made to many farmers on their promises 
to market through the association rather 
than on the basis of their financial stand- 
ing The consequence is that the loss 
ratios of some of the corporations have 
been very high. Also, the associations ap- 
parently have felt that they would create 
powerful opposition if they attempted to 
canvass the field for large, well-secured, 
and profitable loans. As a consequence, 
the corporations usually have obtained a 
large volume of very small loans which 
frequently have been scattered widely over 
the association’s territory. This is an ex- 
ceedingly costly type of business to han- 
die and the corporations usually have 
been unable to pay operating expenses 
from their incomes with the result that 
the corporations’ capital has become im- 


tered, they are very costly to service. In 
| order to accorgplish this concentration, it 
| may be necessary to make loans to farmers 
who are not, and at least for the time be- 
|ing will not, become members of the asso- 
|ciation. Ordinarily, the marketing asso- 
ciations have not been willing to extend 


{the services of the loan corporation to, 


nonmembers, 
view, at least, 
sighted policy. 


yet from some points of 


this has been a short- 


| 
| 


0. 

| rowers of the corporation and thus enable 
}the corporation to exist than to exclude 
}them and have the corporation fail with 
| consequent loss of the association's invest- 


| ment. 


| 


Need for Liquid Position 
Bankers also may find the credit cor- 


It would seem far better | 
to. include nonmembers among the bor- | 


Reduction of the interest rate on State 
deposits from 2 to 1'2 per cent, effective 
| July 1, has been announced by the State 
| Treasurer, Albert C. Middleton. The 2 
per cent rate has been in force 29 years, 
he said. 

Mr. Middleton said the reduction was 
| designed to relieve the banks of losses 
| which they now sustain on State deposits 
under existing financial conditions. 

The amount of State funds on deposit is 


approximately $25,000,000, which means a | 


saving to the banks of $125,000 a year by 
reason of the cut, Mr. Middleton said 
The deposits are subject to much variation, 
however, and will be increased materially 
with the receipts of various taxes later in 
the year, he explained. 





paired even when the loss ratios were low.| poration an institution of great utility. 

Studies of the credit corporations serv-| Particularly of late years when in many 
ing as subsidiaries to cotton cooperative | areas public confidence in banks has been 
marketing associations indicate that there| shaken it is desirable for banks to keep 


New York Charters 11,000 


must be a change in policy if the corpora- 
tions are to succeed. It has been demon- 
Strated beyond question that loans of 
the corporation must be based on the 
financial status of the farmer and not on 
his gttitude toward the cooperative mar- 


Interpretation Is Made 


Of Oregon Blue Sky Law 


SaLem, Orec., June 11, 
Any instrument or document issued by 
the owner to purchasers in the sale of 
mineral rights in land may be traded in 
as a security within the meaning of the 
Oregon blue sky law, and the sales of 
such mineral rights therefore come within 
the provisions of the statute, according 
to an opinion of the Attorney General, I. 
H. Van Winkle 
The Legislature, in extending the scope 
of the statute by a 1929 amendment, in- 
tended to include within its provisions, it 
is noted, any sales of interests in prop- 
erty or in the title thereto, regardless of 
the nature or form of the instrument evi- 
dencing the interest acquired by the pur- 
chaser, if such instrument may be traded 
@ in as a security. 


themselves in as liquid a pasition as pos- 
| Sible. Yet to maintain a high degree of 
| liquidity it may be necessary for the banks 
to refuse loans which are needed in their 
|communities. The credit corporation will 
| help the banks to maintain a liquid posi- 
| tion and also to meet the requirements of 
| their communities. 


Two policies have been followed by 
| banks in thus making use of the credit 


|corporation. First, 


| 
| credit corporations whence 
| offered to the Federal inte 
| bank for rediscount. 


rmediate credit 
This policy was fol- 
lowed extensively in the years immedi- 
ately following the passage of the Federal 
Intermediate Credits Act and it did not 
prove very successful. A considerable 
number of banks used the credit corpora- 
tions in an effort to be rid of undesirable 
paper and thus for a time threw the credit 
corporations into disrepute. There is a 
second disadvantage to this plan in that 
too much time is required in shifting paper 
from the banks to the credit corporations 
and getting it rediscounted at the inter- 
mediate credit banks, to be of much aid 
in case there is a withdrawal of deposits. 

A second plan of operation is more suc- 
cessful. Under this plan agricultural loans 


the corporation has| 
|been established and, as occasion arose, | 
loans were shifted from the banks to the! 
later they were | 


Concerns in Five Months 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 11 

A total of 10,944 stock companies in- 
corporated in New York State and received 
their charters from the Secretary of State 
during the first five months of this year, 
according to an announcement from the 
Secretary’s office. This total represents 
a gain of 234 companies over the cor- 
responding period in 1930, it was stated. 
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| 
Reserve Banks | 
‘Settle Balances Higher Interest Than America 


Reserves and liabilities of the 12 Fed-| made in the Federal Reserve System were| total for overseas empire issues was over 
eral reserve banks combined on June 10} described in an address June 9 before the| £19,000,000, but only about one-third of 
and June 3, 1931, and June 11, 1930, were| Departmental Conference of the National) this total was for India. 
| announced as follows, the figures being in| Convention of the American Institute of | 
| Banking at Pittsburgh, Pa. by John A. 
| Johnston, assistant cashier, Federal Re-| were well received by the public, and fre- 


|remainder of the time, it seems desirable 


| the checks, and the checks are forwarded | 
|}the same day 


|are filed according to date of maturity. | daily settlement except the following: (1) 
|The receiving reserve bank credits the|Rediscount transactions between the re- 


warding reserve bank through the gold| serve banks, (2) Special transactions be- | was floated on behalf of the National) austria (schillin 
caienene = ‘the day the ‘tome matare, | tween the reserve banks and the Treas- | Shipbuilders Security (Ltd.) This issue| Belgium (belga) 8) 14.00es 
On the same day, the sending reserve| ury Department, and (3) Séttlement for | was reported to have been oversubscribed, ae nd] . 7150 
bank credits its member banks and charges| Federal reserve notes of other reserve but is now quoted at a small discount. | cams ideo nee 
ithe deferred credit account. jbanks. These transactions are handled| A number of other important recent| England (pound) 486.2 
1 | independently of the Daily Settlement, | issues have also met with a poor recep-| Finland (markka) 2.5172 
Deferred Schedule |being completed by special entries made|tion. Underwriters were left with about| Ernce (franc) ......... 3.9190 
Credit for Direct Routed Cash Items.—!in the Gold Fund. | 84 per cent of the £2,000,000 Greek Gov- | Zo or sese0 23.7038 
Checks drawn on banks in another re-| When we consider the rapid develop-| ernment loan, and about 90 per cent of| Hungary (pengo) ........ 2): , 


|ber banks 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


THEODORE GARY AND COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Ninety-Second Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend for quarter ending June 20, 
1951 of 40c per share on the No Par Preferred Stock has 
7 
ord as of the 15th day of June, 1931 at 3 P. M. The usual 
dividend on the Common Stock has been declared payable 
July 1, 1931 to stockholders of record as of the 30th day 


(Signed) 
Senior Vice-President and Treasurer. 


STATE BANKING 9 






















































































































































British Government Is Paying iNew York Begins 
Campaign Against 
Investment Fraud 


City Proceeds With Inquiry 
Into Affairs of 100 Fi-: 
nance Corporations; Re- 
ceivers to Be Named 


With Gold Fund Private Firms Also Faced With Larger Inter-| 


| est Charge, Says Commerce Department 
| 





Daily Settlements Are Made 
By Mail and Leased Wire 
With Little Transfer of 
Actual Money 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


|nearly £14000,000. The remainder,|the year the “Financial Times” list of 
| amounting to £18,365,000 was for the | new issues offered in the previous three | 
| British Empire overseas, of which about | months showedyover two-thirds of them | 
| two-thirds was for India. Short term quoted at a prémium over the issue price. | 
— | government bonds accounted for nearly | During the first quarter of 1931, however, | 
Methods by which daily settlements are/all of the latter. The comparative 1930 | new issues have not been so successful and 
| underwriters have been left with large| 
| proportions of important issues, while the 
| “Financial Times” list shows less than half 
Toward the end of 1930 new capital) of them at a premium. 
issues in the form of high grade bonds | 


New York, N. Y., June 11, 

A campaign against fraudulént finance 
corporations has been begun in New York 
| City, according to an announcement by 
| Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr. The 
| statement follows in full text: . 


Underwriters Unable Complaints recently received have dis- 





serve Bank of Richmond, Baltimore! quently oversubscribed. At the end of . Y closed that many fraudulent finance cor- 
branch. (The first section of the re IE - ——- - To Sell Cotton Issue | porations have Bes selling stock repre- 


was printed in the issue of June 11.) 
section dealing with the methods of mak- 
ing daily settlements follows in full text: 

In the brief outline of the development 
of the settlement fund, some account of 
its operation has been included. For the 


daily volume between the reserve banks. | Perhaps the most notable failure was | senting that the investment in stock is the 
The settlement is made at the close of | the recent issue of £2,000,000 for the Lan-|same as a savings account, which may be 
jeach day by assembling and assorting|cashire Cotton Corporation in the form |®@shed at any time or borrowed against. 
all tickets representing amounts due and | 4+ 61. per cent debentures, payable at par | ™Stances have been reported where the 
payable that day to each reserve bank |% °* Sle 5 | worthless loans have been made by officers 
land branch. The tickets are totaled for | in 1937 and offered at 97%. It was floated! of these companies to themselves and to 
‘ { |each bank, and the total credits, less the | under the highest auspices, and with the! friends and relatives. 
to consider certain of the transactions | aequctions, are wired to the Board. When |uthority of the Bankers Industrial De-| About 100 companies are being investi- 
included in the daily settlement between) the credits have been received from all| velopment Co., which was formed by the | gated and to this point 25 hearings have 
the reserve banks. In this way, each kind| pocerye banks and branches, the Board|Bank of England to assist in promoting | been held. Deputy Attorney General Ber- 
of transaction can be followed through to) makes a settlement and charges each/such nationalization schemes. AS alnard Austin, who is in charge of the in- 
the final settlement and you will probablv| hank with the total amount of the debit| further attraction the interest payments | vestigation, states that 10 injunctions with 
get a better understanding of the ac-| acknowledged by it and makes credit in| for the first five years were guaranteed | applications for receivers have been com- 
counting practices of the reserve banks | accordance with the advice. The follow-| by a well known insurance firm. Despite| pleted and will immediately be presented 
pal the actual operation of the clearing) ing morning, the Board advises: each re: |all this, only £80,000 was subscribed by|in the Supreme Court. It is hoped that 
. " |serve bank and participating branch of/the public, so that 96 per cent of the| with the appotntment of receivers the loss 
Credit for Cash Items.—Checks drawn 0n | the result of the settlement and the bank | issue was left in the hands of the under-/|to investors will be reduced materially. 


banks in other reserve districts are Tre-| gepits its Gold Settlement Fund with the! writers. Dealings opened at 5 to 7 points | 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


ceived from member banks by @ reserve| total and credits the deferred debit ac- | discount, and quotations have remained at | 
As of June 11 





bank on a deferred credit basis, in ac-| count as of the close of the previous day.| about that level. 
cordance with the published time sched-| pach bank and branch prepares a daily 
ule. The member banks are credited in 8/| statement of the credits and deductions 
deferred credit account upon receipt Of included in the settlement, and upon re- 
ceipt of the statement, the receiving re- 
to the reserve bank OF|serye bank and branch checks the 
branches of the district on which they are | amounts against the deferred debit tickets | 
drawn. Each reserve bank a —— a in its files. 

a deferred debit account for the tota 

amount of items dispatched. Time is al- | Independent Transactions 

lowed for the final payment and the de-| Since the present plan of daily settle- 
ferred credit tickets and deferred debit; ments was inaugurated, all transactions 


tickets covering the amount of the checks | between reserve banks are included in the 


| The failure was due to a number of 
factors, including generally unfavorable 
|market conditions and some apparent | 
prejudice against the corporation itself, | 
which has been the subject of considerable 
criticism and controversy since its forma- | 
| tion over two years ago. 

| This was the second issue for national- | 
}ization purposes which had received the 
| public support of the Bankers Industrial | 
| Development Co. The first occasion on | 
| which its name appeared in a prospectus | 
| was last January, when a £1,000,000 loan | 





New York, June 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign curreney for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 






































serve district and routed direct by mem- 
to the reserve bank of the 


ment of the Gold Settlement Fund; the 


| the £2,000,000 “Cosach” issue. Both these! 
convenience and aid it has been to the 


|issues were part of larger international 


Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 


other district are credited on a deferred) Federal reserve banks, Federal reserve | fiotations. In the case of a £1,000,000 do-| pereey a st eeeeeeeeees 
schedule and are handled and credited| agents and the Treasury Department; | mestic municipal loan, for the borough of| Portugal (eseudo) 2.002000 
similarly to checks when forwarded bythe settlement of large balances arising | Derby, the underwriters received about 53| Rumania (leu) ........... 
reserve banks. On the same day that the| from check and other collections in the | per cent. Spain (peseta) ......... 

items are forwarded, the member banks | shortest possible time without shipment wii svonen, (aroma) ies saues 

send an advice to their reserve bank list-| of actual money from place to place; that | : a von fea) soses 

ing the total of letters sent to each other | enormous transfers are made almost in- Small Loan Investigation Hong Kong (dollar) 


reserve bank. Entries are made in the} 
deferred accounts on the books of the 
reserve bank from this advice. 

Credits for Noncash Collections.—Credits 


stantaneously by means of the leased wire 
system without involving the physical 
movement of a dollar; the incalculable 
Savings to banks in time, labor and risk, 


China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 





Disapproved in Illinois 


| 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 11. 








aan ; | EE SUEEED 59.55.0400 009 6-00 

for collection items received from reserve | and the facilities it has enbaled the Fed-| The Illinois House of Representatives | Singapore (dollar) div eb deanvenuenne 
banks or their members are made through! eral reserve banks to offer to member | has defeate ( |} Canada (dollar) .......cecccsssees 
the gold settlement when final payment! banks and through them to the public, it | - : en bd fees aoe e er a Suontoo "ipace Tht tereeseeeeseseneens 
has been made. In most casés a mail|is evident that the Gold Settlement Fund |©°™mission to investigate the rate of fm-| joes Petes gold) 22 
advice of credit is furnished the sending} is indispensable in our present banking | terest on small loans and wage loans, the| Brazil (milreis)'.............. 
bank, but, when instructed, wire advice | system, and that it is one of the most im- | methods pursued by those engaged in such mwa (POSO) ....ssseereseveeseens 
is given. The member's account is credited | portant functions of the Federal Reserve | business and the returns realized on such! GrUsuay (Peso) 

‘ . peso) 
upon receipt of the advice. System. loans. 


Bar silver 
Credit for Transfer of Funds.—Imme-| 


diate credit is always given for wire trans- 
fer of funds. When a member bank re- 
quests a reserve bank to charge its ac- 
count and transfer an amount by wire 
to a member bank in another district, the 
sending reserve bank requests the receiv- 
ing reserve bank to credit the funds to 
the account of the specified bank which is 
a member of the receiving reserve bank. 
The sending reserve bank debits its mem- 
ber’s account and credits the receiving re- 
serve bank in the gold settlement, and the 
receiving reserve bank debits the account 
of the sending reserve bank and credits 
its member bank’s account. Telegraphic 
transfers are accepted from and paid to 
member banks only, but may be for the 
use of any bank, individual, firm or cor- 
poration. 

Mail transfers represent an amount de- 
posited by a member or nonmember bank 
for credit to a member bank in the same 
district or to a member in another dis- 
trict. Only the deposit for account of 
the member bank in the other district 
affects the gold settlement. Immediate or 
deferred credit i§ given, and advice of 
credit is forwarded by mail. 


Return Items Deducted 


Deduction from Credits for Return Items 
to Reserve Bank or Their Members.—Items 
returned by a reserve bank or other re- 
serve banks or their members are de- 
ducted from the credits to the other re- 
serve banks, and a net balance is credited 
through the gold settlement. 

Deduction for checks drawn by a re- 
serve bank and Federal reserve exchange 
drafts: These checks, drawn on the re- 
serve bank of another district, are re- 
ceived by the reserve bank and handled as 
special items. They are deducted from the 





credits through the Gold Settlement Fund 
on day of receipt, and forwarded to the 
other reserve bank in a special letter. 
Several other transactions are included 
in the settlement but the ones described 
above make up the greater part of the 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——, June 9. Made Public June 11, 1931 ™™ 
Receipts 


Customs receipts $782,086.75 
Internal revenue receipts: 
BROOMS TOR. ccs ccccsesscrccns 1,815,868.54 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 2,662,083.80 





Miscellaneous receipts 494,814.60 Colonnade of the 
‘ o Twenty North Wacker 

Total ordinary receipts .... $5,754,853.69 
Public debt receipts aia 112,500.00 Drive Building, Chi- 







Balance previous day . 50,360,811.42 






cago— Home of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 
Served Electrically 
by Commonwealth 


Total .. +» $56,228,165.11 Chicago Daily News Photo 


General expenditures ..»+ $9,085,783.75 


Interest on public debt 147,659.32 5 ° 
Refunds of receipts ........... 162,544.17 Edison Company 
Panama Canal 7,763.43 


Operations in special accounts 9,612/386.74 


Adjusted service certificate fund 18,861.83 
Civil service retirement fund.. 100,675.21 
Investment of trust funds.... 111,059.47 


Total ordinary expenditures $21,960 44 
Other public debt expenditures 2,422,374.75 
Balance today ‘ 53,783,829.92 


MONG the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Uetili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 


‘eds e Public Service Company of Northern 


$56,228,165 11 


Illinow, Insull Utility Investments, Ine. 


National Electric Power Company, and 







Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago... 


Ask for our list of investment offerings. 










UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


, 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Detroit Kansas City 
Tulsa Minnea 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


1931 to stockholders of rec- 


Cleveland 


lilwaukee 


St. Louis 


San. Francisco 
Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Los Angeles 
Des Moines 







C. A. BENNETT, 

































































































































































































































































































































































INDEX SERVICE 


of each year, is all inclusive. 


VOL. VI. NO. 86. 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


Helping Parents Provide Child 
With Proper Home Life + + 





Federal Educator Discusses Importance of 
Having Community Provide Special Evening 
Classes for Purpose of Instructing Adults 





By L. R. ALDERMAN 


Specialist in Adult Education, Federal Office of Education 


E consideration and care given children 

is an excellent index of any Civilization. 

It would be interesting to know where we 
stand, measured by this index. 

We have a growing number of child-study 
groups in various parts of the country which 
are studying many phases of child life. 
These studies indicate that lasting impres- 
sions are made long before school age _is 
reached. The growth and activities of child 
welfare organizations are indicative of the 
deep interest in child problems. The re- 
sponse to the call to thg White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection is 
evidence that people in all parts of the coun- 
try are so interested in this most important 
matter that they are willing to give time and 
attention to it. 

+ + 


The Children’s Charter resulting from this 
conference no doubt will stand out as a most 
significant document for a long time to come. 
Each of the 19 articles of this Charter is a 
challenge to all of our people. 

The fourteenth article of the Children’s 
Charter reads: “For every child who is in 
conflict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not so- 
ciety’s outcast; with the home, the school, 
the church, the court and the institution 
when needed, shaped to return him when- 
ever possible to the normal stream of life.” 

This article 14 suggests to me the topic of 
“The Runaway.” We all have known run- 
aways, and we all have contemplated run- 
ning away at some time in our lives. Even 
yet, when confronted with some trying situa- 
tion, we want to run away. 

We are interested in runaways because we 
are runaways or near runaways. Some of us 
at times would be stowaways in a rocket- 
propelled airship aimed at the moon or at 
some of the new planets. It is not necessary, 
however, to travel in order to be a runaway. 
We Gan run away from our responsibilities 
and yet stay at home, at the office, at the 
school. Many fathers and some mothers are 
runaways from their responsibilities and 
greatest opportunities. 

At one time I was in the office of an editor 
of a large daily newspaper. As we were visit- 
ing his boy of 12 years came in, with a boy 
chum, on an errand. The father looked pro- 
voked and said, harshly, “What do you 
want?” The boy who came,in with joy went 
out stricken, and when the door closed one 
could imagine the closing of two doors. One 
of these doors could be opened only by a key 
of sympathy and understanding. This father 
was a runaway. 

I knew another editor who put a small 
desK in the corner of his office for his boy. 
To this desk the boy came many times after 
school. He clipped newspapers, ran errands, 
and sometimes wrote an article which he 
thought would be suitable for the paper. 
After work he walked home with his father, 
and they talked about what they were going 
to do for the community and the State 
through their journal. 

Most parents would make their children 
partners in their daily work if they realized 
the importance of this to the children. We 
find in correctional institutions very few chil- 
dren who have had fathers or mothers who 
have been real companions to them. Correc- 


tional institutions are, for the most part, for , 


boys and girls whose parents, for some cause, 
have failed in their tasks. 


ss - 


There is such a difference in parents. 
Some parents are so self-centered and “fussy” 
that they would make any normal child want 
to run away, while other parents with sym- 
pathy and poise would cure any normal child 
of an inclination to be a runaway. The best 
way to deal with those in conflict with so- 
ciety is by the method of prevention so that 
the courts and correctional institutions will 
not be necessary for them. 

It is probable that much of our crime re- 





Progress of Ohio’s 
Industrial Safety 
Program 


By 
Thomas P. Kearns 
= Superintendent, Division 


of Safety and Hygiene, In- 
dustrial Commission, State 
of Ohio 


HE permanency of the safety movement 
T in Ohio has been demonstrated during 

the past year. It has stood the rigid 
test of industrial inactivity without a loss of 
prestige as an institution in Ohio industry. 

To the lasting credit of the employers of 
Ohio is the attitude they have shown toward 
safety work in a trying period. Very few 
instances of the reduction or elimination of 
safety forces have come to our attention, 
despite the fact that the policy of retrench- 
ment was applied to every department of 
industrial activity. 

The result of this policy has been that to- 
day, despite the perplexing problems facing 
industrial leaders, the safety spirit is more 
pronounced in Ohio than it has ever been 
since the inception of the movement. It was 
evidenced in a most gratifying way in the 
attendance at the recent All Ohio Safety 
Congress and continues in evidence through 
the earnest efforts of groups and communi- 
ties for accident prevention. 

That such a situation is not only desirable 
from the standpoint of employe welfare, but 
as an economic venture, has been clearly 
demonstrated by the record of Ohio industry 
as a whole and the exceptional results ob- 
tained by individual ‘concerns which have 
kept persistently hammering against pre- 
ventable accidents. These records are con- 
vincing proof that safety pays and that per- 
sistent effort along accident prevention lines 
brings success despite conditions that de- 
crease production and profits. 

If the excellent work of the first quarter 
of 1931 is maintained, the close of the year 
will witness the achievement of our goal of 
a 25 per cent reduction in accidents. 


sults from the fact that many parents in a 
new age are still on the old, always wrong, 
basis that the parent is the master and the 
child the slave. The child is eager for recog- 
nition, and wise is the parent who recognizes 
that his child has a personality that com- 
mands respect and is worthy of companion- 
ship. 
+ + 


Teachers can do much to strengthen the 
home ties of children by bringing into the 
schoolroom home problems. I once was 
teacher in a town of about 2,000 people. A 
large girl in my class seldom, if ever, had her 
lessons prepared. She was on the streets a 
great deal. This girl had three brothers and 
a sister, and I knew there were many tasks 
in her home and that she was running away 
from her responsibilities. I wanted to meet 
her mother because I knew that she and I 
had a difficult task to perform. 


One night as I was going home from school 
the teacher with whom I was walking told 
me that Florence’s mother was coming down 
the street. As I passed her I saw that she 
was a faded little woman and that home 
cares were too much for her. I thought, 
“What am I doing as Florence’s teacher? I 
am teaching her the nebular hypothesis, 
quadratic equations, Egyptian history—all 
good enough in their place—but nothing 
that affects her life here and now.” 


The next day I asked the children ques- 
tions about their homes. I found that Flor- 
ence did not help to make any of her cloth- 
ing; that she did not willingly take any home 
responsibilities. I gave the class five prob- 
lems in the book and five problems out of 
the book. The five out of the book for girls 
were: Help get dinner at night; help with 
the work after dinner; help get breakfast; 
sweep a floor and make a bed. For the boys 
the principal duty was to stay at home at 
night. I thought if they stayed at home and 
became exposed to their lessons some of them 
might “take.” 


The next morning, to my utter surprise, I 
found that Florence had solved the five prob- 
lems assigned in the book, her five home 
problems, and had worked problems in ad- 
vance. It was not long until this girl was 
entering into home duties with a zeal, and 
she had found out before it was too late that 
her mother was her best friend and perhaps 
the best friend she ever would have. As a 
result of this cooperation between the school 
and the homes parents began to visit the 
school, and my work as a teacher was greatly 
magnified because of the interest that par- 
ents took in it. 

It probably is understood now, as never 
before, that the most dominant influence in 
the life of a child is the influence of parents 
and other adults in the home. The impor- 
tance of the community as an educational 
institution is becoming recognized. Someone 
has said that we may send our children to 
school but the community teaches them their 
lessons. 

To have a wholesome community we must 
have an educated parenthood. Long ago we 
discarded the theory that knowledge of child 
training came intuitively with the responsi- 
bility of parenthood. To secure this edu- 
cated parenthood is one of the most impor- 
tant projects any organization can undertake. 


+ + 


Now that we have an increasing amount of 
leisure and it has been clearly demonstrated 
that adults can learn, there is every reason 
why parents should themselves become pu- 
pils. In many localities in the United States 
special evening schools where parents study 
how to make their lives richer so that they 
may be better parents are meeting with great 
success. We realize that with 250,000 school- 
houses and 1,000,000 public-school teachers 
we have an agency that can make the Chil- 
dren's Charter an actuality. We need to 
open our school buildings ‘at night as well as 
during the day. 

It is probable that we have from 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 adults who cannot read well 
enough so that they do read. Many of these 
adults are parents. 

A visit to reform schools gives one the im- 
pression that some of them are preparatory 
institutions for prisons and penitentiaries,. ' 

There is almost unanimous » agreement 
among authorities on the subject of reform 
that delinquents should not be brought to- 
gether in large numbers, when it is possible 
to segregate them; that when they are 
brought together in large numbers the most 
delinquent is apt to be held in the highest 
esteem and thus become the leader of the 
group, and that the fearful, mysterious thing 
we call “the mob spirit” is likely to control 
the group. 

Authorities on this subject also agree that 
many of the boys, probably all of the younger 
ones, should be placed in homes. There are 
many homes in the land which would be 
willing to take boys and girls who have had 
unfortunate starts and show them the better 
way, building into them habits that will 
make them dependable citizens. 

Some of the reformatories are failing be- 
cause the institutions are too largely physi- 
cal and not enough mental and Spiritual. 
Many of the boys and girls in these institu- 
tions are mentally alert and they need men- 
tal guidance. Care always should be taken 
to place most able educators in charge of 
these institutions to the end that reform 
schools may really reform their inmates and 
return them to the normal stream of life. 


+ + 


In this country we have nearly 4,000,000 
boys and girls of high school age who are 
not in school. Some of them are in what is 
called the continuation school which means 
that they are given four hours of instruction 
a week until they pass the compulsory school 
age. The reason many of these boys and 
girls are not in the regular day school is 
that their parents need their earnings. The 
continuation school gives society an opportu- 
nity to furnish guidance and inspiration to 
these boys and girls. 

When we realize that we are spending in 
this country $18,000,000,000 for crime. and 
$3,000,000,000 for education, and that most 
criminals are young, we see what a gigantic 
undertaking it is to live up to article 14 of 
the Children’s Charter. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS STUDIED 
FOR AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Agents of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


Endeavor to Analyze Trade Trends 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with the automotive industry. 


By A. W. CHILDS 


Chief, Automotive Division, Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Department of Commerce 


OR 10 years the Automotive Division 
has been operating as a specialized 
commodity division of the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Its chief functions are to promote and 
develop the American automotive export 
trade, but also concerns itself with the 
investigation of certain phases of do- 
mestic commerce. 

| 


+ 

During the ebtinder’ done 1930, 298,144 
separate and distinct services were ren- 
dered to automotive exporters by the 
Division together with the domestic field 
offices. The Bureau has 59 foreign of- 
fices in the capitals and leading com- 
mercial centers overseas and receives 
excellent cooperation from about 450 
American Consulates as well. 

In addition, the Bureau maintains 79 
district and cooperative offices in the 
industrial centers of the United States. 
In all, approximately 1,400 American 
Government representatives serve the 
Automotive Division and through it the 
automotive industry of the United 
States. 

In only a few of the countries of 
greatest commercial importance has it 
been possible or economical for automo- 
tive manufacturers to maintain their 
own staffs permanently. As a conse- 
quence they depend largely on the data 
and counsel from representatives of the 
Departments of Commerce and State 
stationed throughout the world. Even 
where manufacturers have their own 
representatives, the latter often are un- 
able, for various reasons, to obtain com- 
plete information which is usually avail- 
able to the impartial representatives of 
the United States Government. 

The Division, which has always been 
in charge of men who have had both 
manufacturing and selling experience, 
thus serves as a clearing house for in- 
formation of value to firms interested in 
the automotive trade. Among the prod- 
ucts which come within the scope of the 
Division’s activities are passenger cars, 
trucks, buses, replacement parts, parts 
for assembly, garage equipment, motor 
boats, marine engines and motor cycles. 
The chief and other members of the Di- 
vision make frequent trips to automotive 
centers in order to maintain close con- 
tact with the industry. 


+ + 
Statistics, market surveys, and other 
trade indicators are closely scanned in 
order that important trends may be 
noted and called to the attention of in- 
dustry. For example, it may be noted 


that a competing country is making no- 
ticeable inroads into the import trade 
of a third country, at which time the 
Division ascertains the reasons and 
points them out clearly to the Arherican 
industry. 


The total services rendered would un- 
doubtedly have been much greater if the 
Division had not anticipated hundreds 


of inquiries. Whenever it is felt that 
the industry is particularly interested in 
a specific phase of export trade, ques- 
tionnaires on the subject are sent to all 
of the Bureau’s foreign offices and to 
Consulates in countries where the Bu- 
reau is not directly represented. Ap- 
propriate trade associations are always 
asked to review such questionnaires and 
make any necessary additions. 

When the replies come back from the 
field, a world-wide study is made and 
given broad publicity. At the present 
time the Division is conducting a world 
survey of the present and future export 
markets for American parts, accessories 
and garage equipment. This study was 
prompted by the knowledge that while 
exports of complete vehicles declined 
perceptibly in 1930, trade in parts, ac- 
cessories, and certain types of garage 
equipment and service appliances had 
held up fairly well; all of which indi- 
cates that equipment lines are not af- 
fected to the same extent as complete 
vehicles in times of depression. On first 
thought that knowledge may seem to in- 
dicate a perfectly natural situation, but 
on the other hand it is important for 
our equipment producers to know that 
in most cases overseas owners of Ameri- 
can cars continued to operate them de- 
spite depressed business conditions, and 
to look to this country for service mate- 
rials and equipment. With about 4,500,- 
000 American cars, trucks, and buses in 
use outside continental United States, 
there is an enormous potential demand 
for service and equipment lines. 


+ + 
HROUGH close contact with auto- 
motive manufacturers the Division 
keeps abreast of the ever-changing con- 
ditions in the industry and is constantly 
developing new services. When an exist- 
ing service has outgrown its usefulness, 
it is immediately discarded or revised 
to meet present-day conditions. The 
Division’s material is distributed through 
the daily press, trade papers and maga- 
zines, special circulars, letters to firms, 
trade information bulletins, and several 
other Bureau publications released at 

regular intervals. - 


In the next of this series of articles on “Automotive Products,” to appear in 
the issue of June 13, Mr. Childs continues his discussion of the services rendered 
to the industry by the Automotive Division, and discusses the relationship of 
the Division with State government activities bearing on the industry. 








Long-time Planning in Agriculture 


Maryland Workers Outline Five-year Program 


By DR. T. 


B. SYMON 


Director, Extension Service, State of Maryland 


N AGRICULTURAL and rural home pro- 
gram for Maryland for the next five 
years has just been outlined by the 

Maryland Extension Service, with the coop- 
eration of the experiment station and other 
departments and divisions of the State Uni- 
versity and leaders of the State agricultural 
and women’s organizations. 


This program does not include all of the 
many phases of Maryland's widely diversified 
agriculture, nor all the factors affecting the 
rural homes of the State, but it provides a 
constructive program for development in the 
more important phases of the industry dur- 
ing the five-year period. 


Maryland agriculture represents a capital 
investment of more than $400,000,000. The 
gross value of farm products is in excess of 
$125,000,000 annually, and in their manufac- 
tured form their value is several times that 
amount. The standards of living and gen- 
eral welfare of the entire rural population 
are directly dependent upon the success with 
which the agricultural industry is conducted, 
and the prosperity of all the people of the 
State is only a little less directly affected by 
conditions in the basic industry. 


Agriculture differs from all other indus- 
tries in the fact that it provides a home for 
those engaged in it, as well as a means for 
gaining a livelihood, and in the further fact 
that all members of the farm family are di- 
rectly interested in and closely associated 
with all of its phases. 


In explanation of the need for and pur- 
pose of a program such as has been outlined, 
I find that any business having the magni- 
tude of Maryland agriculture demands care- 
ful and thorough planning, if it is to achieve 
a full measure of success. Since agriculture 
is a progressive industry and many of the 
farm and home operations extend through- 
out a period of years, formulation of a sound 
and sane program for its development must 
give due consideration to conditions likely to 
exist a number of years hence, as well as the 
situation in the immediate future. 


It is recognized that practically all farm 
families, and also the organization and other 
agencies working for the betterment of agri- 
culture, make rather definite plans for the 
year’s activities at the beginning of each 
year. The State agricultural and rural home 
program is an effort to outline some of the 
general lines of work that may profitably bé 
carried on and some of the objectives that 





may be reached in Maryland agriculture dur- 
ing the next five years. 


The present time is believed to be espe- 
cially opportune for launching a program of 
this nature. The farming industry is con- 
siderably disorganized at present. by reason 
of the severe drought and the generally un- 
settled economic conditions, and substantial 
adjustments must necessarily be made. Prob- 
lems confronting agriculture at this time em- 
phasize the fact that farmers individually 
and collectively must consider more seri- 
ously than ever before the necessity for low 
cost production and improved quality of 
products in order to realize any net profit. 
A more careful survey of their farm manage- 
ment layouts is necessary to successfully 
compete in all branches of the industry. 


After a very careful analysis of the sub- 
ject, the five-year program has been out- 
lined according to commodities constituting 
the agricultural industry and factors influ- 
encing the rural homes of the State. It pro- 
vides a well-balanced program for safe farm- 
ing, including the production of food for the 
farm family, feed for the farm animals, and 
cash income from products placed upon the 
market. 


The subjects covered in the program are: 
Farm crops, dairying, livestock, poultry, 
market garden or truck crops, tobacco, can- 
ning crops, fruits, forestry, marketing and 
distribution, insect control, plant disease con- 
trol, farm management and economics, agri- 
cultural engineering, landscape gardening, 
home improvement, foods and _ nutrition, 
clothing, girls’ 4-H clubs, boys’ 4-H clubs, 
and rural organizations. 


In each of the above lines of work, or 
phases of farming and farm life, an attempt 
has been made to set forth the important 
lines of development and definite objectives 
are outlined toward which efforts may be 
directed. Especial emphasis is given to the 
economic and social phases, such as market- 
ing, community development, etc. 


It is hoped that this program will assist 
in the development of safe and profitable 
systems of agriculture, whereby practically 
all farms will produce much of the food for 
the family and feed for the livestock, and 
provide substantial incomes from cash crops 
grown for market, to the end that those en- 
gaged in the basic industry may enjoy more 
of the satisfactions, comforts and pleasures 
of life. 
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Modern Banking Practices 


as Protection to Depositor . - 





Need for Financial Institutions to Ascertain 


Cost of Services Which They 


Offer Public Is 


Stressed by Wisconsin Commissioner 





By C.F. SCHWENKER 


Commissioner of Banking, State of Wisconsin 


VERY year, about Aug. 1, the manufac- 
turers of automobiles bring out the next 
year’s model, and there is heralded 

throughout the breadth of the land all of 
those new features upon which that model is 
expected to develop sales. Great stress is 
laid on this feature or that, involving speed, 
comfort, safety, and economies of operation. 

Not a great deal is said about the features 
which were emphasized in last year’s model, 
because if they have been successful, they are 
incorporated of necessity in the new model, 
but if they have not lived up to the glowing 
promises made, they have been rejected. 

+ + 

With bank economics, the changes have 
come relatively as rapidly, so that it is well 
to look ahead and see what kind of specifi- 
cations can be advertised for the banks and 
bankers in the years ahead. What new ideas 
in management can be sold to the public— 
which ones have failed in the heavy going of 
1930, and must be eliminated—what kind of 
brakes, and how much of pick-up? 

First of all, it seems to me that customers 
must be told that our new machine is not a 
single cylinder job; that we are out of the 
“one-lunger” class, and are now in the five, 
seven, nine, or more cylinder class. In plain 
terms, we are not going to run “one-man” 
banks any longer. The boards of directors, 
elected by their fellow shareholders to define 
the policies of the bank, and govern its oper- 
ation, can no longer evade the responsibili- 
ties they have sworn to undertake. They 
must function regularly, and with precision. 

There are two extremes of directorates. On 
the one hand is the board which feels that, 
when it has elected the executives, its duties 
are done until it is time to vote the dividend. 
On the other, is the board that does not have 
real confidence in the executives, and per- 
functorily assumes management once a 
month, and resists the executives when they 
desire to lower interest rates, impose activity 
charges, join regional clearing houses, and 
the like. The banker who serves either type 
is entitled to.a lot of sympathy. 

But, fortunately, there is a solid majority 
of boards who are earnestly and sincerely 
striving to assist the managements. They 
cannot be expected to give unlimited time, 
but they can delegate certain duties to com- 
mittees, such as executive or loan. 

The loan committee, meeting at least once 
each week, should have presented to it all 
loans maturing within a week, and definite 
determination be made in each case, whether 
it be to call in full or in part—to place the 
borrower on an installment basis—to require 
new or additional security—or whatnot. 
These decisions are work orders to the exec- 
utives. Again, all applications for credit 
above the limit set by the by-laws for invest- 
ment by executives without board supervi- 
sion, and, let us say, 5 per cent of capital 
and surplus should be decided upon by the 
loan committee. 

They must determine whether the security 
offered is adequate, whether it can be con- 
verted promptly and without loss, whether 
the borrower can repay at the agreed time, 
and so on. In the cases of character loans, 
there should be a careful scrutiny of the 
financial statement, and a liberal use of blue 
pencil in editing the statement. 

Another duty of the loan committee is that 
of reviewing the overdue paper. Here will be 
the test of the executive, because here, the 
committee will learn whether the directions 
and orders given at previous meetings have 
had compliance. As the directors are re- 
sponsible to shareholders, so are the officers 
to the directors. If they disregard the pol- 
icies laid down by the directors, they should 
be eliminated as surely and promptly as they 
would be in any commercial business. 

+ + 

In the same manner as the loan committee 
operates, the entire board, at meetings held 
at least once each month, should act on all 
of the lines of credit larger than 5 per cent 
of capital and surplus. It has always seemed 
to me to be a rather futile procedure for a 
board of directors to approve a long list of 
loans made, after the credit has been passed, 
and in which they had no part in determin- 
ing; like the old adage of “locking the stable 
after the horse was stolen.” The new model 
banker will drive a machine with as many 
cylinders as there are directors. 

The next feature which the bankers’ ad- 
vertisement stresses is that it will be “free 
wheeling.” By that I mean it will run 
smoothly because it is liquid. 

I am told that the banking laws of con- 
tinental Europe contain no references to re- 
quired cash reserves. It is not flattering to 
bankers that lawmakers have to tell them in 
a statute of their duty to their depositors. 
Even so, the range of what they deem an 
adequate protection for their customers’ 
money varies greatly over the United States, 
and how woefully inadequate they have been 
is attested by the large number of suspen- 
sions of banks. 

Cash reserves may possibly be fairly meas- 
ured for normal business, but we haven’t had 
any of that for a long, long time. As prudent 
business men, bankers must plan for the ab- 
normal, and the worst that can happen. Ob- 
viously, the entire amount of demand de- 
posits is the bankers’ problem, and because 
they can make no profits by keeping them in 
cash, they must make their investment in 
securities which can be converted into cash 
promptly and without loss on the open mar- 
kets, and which will yield a fair profit at the 
same time. 

+ + 

The extent of secondary reserve require- 
ments is an individual matter for each bank. 
It depends on the proportion of demand de- 
posits to total deposits, on the size of savings 
clubs, on the character and extent of public 
funds, on seasonal fluctuation of deposits and 
of local demand for loans, and on the char- 
acter of business carried on in the commu- 
nity by both borrower and depositor. When 
these have been gaged, the per cent needed 
can be determined. 

Bonds are not secondary reserve invest- 
ments because they are bonds, yet a great 
many bankers have relied on a bond list and 
found it a greater problem than real estate 
loans. Security and marketability—those are 
the words that spell reserves. However, large 


yields, security, and marketability are not 
synonymous. ~ am sorry to say that, in their 
race for totals and service, bankers have, 
many times, sacrificed those elements in re- 
serves which trusting and loyal depositors 
have expected of them, and have given them 
slogans of service in their stead, and have in- 
vested their funds for yield so that they 
could pay 4 per cent or 5 per cent interest, 
and grow larger and larger with more and 
more responsibilities. 
+ + 

How many miles to the gallon? What 
about cost of operation and upkeep? How 
many bankers know their operating costs? 
Yet they are selling a banking service in a 
highly competitive field in many cases on 
purely arbitrary charges. 

When an application is presented to bank- 
ers for a loan by a manufacturer, they de- 
mand to see a copy of his audit. They feel 
that they must know whether he is cost an- 
alyzing his business, and if his costs of pro- 
duction and sales leaves a proper margin of 
profit. If he is a farmer, they must ‘know 
how many acres he is cultivating and 
whether his product is likely to show him a 
profit after the harvest, or if he is a dairy- 
man, how many cows he is milking, how 
much help he has, and so on. 

Sometimes bankers’ cost analyze him men- 
tally only. They desire to know all about 
him, but how many have taken time to find 
out about themselves? How many know the 
cost of handling a check on themselves, a 
clearing item, a transit item? How much 
does it cost to write a draft, a certificate of 
deposit, a cashier’s check? What is the cost 
of making a note loan, or of buying a bond? 
What does the administration of loan and 
investments cost us per $1,000? Is safekeep- 
ing business and safety deposit box business 
profitable? Not for many in the smaller 
banks, I am afraid. 

Nevertheless, until bankers can answer 
these questions accurately, they cannot put 
their finger on this account or that, on this 
loan or that, and say positively that it is 
profitable. 

If bankers are to operate successful banks 
and hold up the banner of unit banking they 
must emulate the constant searching analysis 
of large banks and be as determined that 
only profitable business be retained as they 
are. The board of directors, provided with a 
table of costs for its bank, should have no 
difficulty in sifting out the borrowers and de- 
positors whose transactions are causing loss. 

Finally, what kind of chauffeur will we 
have? 

Most every State has enacted laws which 
require the driver of car to be proficient and 
require that he carry a certificate attesting 
his qualification. 

In every State the doctor may not pre- 
scribe for us or treat us for ailments unless 
he shall have first convinced a board of med- 
ical examiners that he is qualified to do so. 
We cannot be represented in the courts of 
our country except by an attorney who has 
been found to possess those qualifications 
prescribed by a board of bar examiners. 
These professional men have limited con- 
tracts with the public in comparison with 
those of the banker, and still we have set no 
gage to measure the ability and training of 
those who counsel the public in its invest- 
ments, and who treat its financial ailments. 

+ + 

So long as anyone can engage in the bank- 
ing business without proper training and 
judgment, so long will suspensions continue. 
The public, in its effort to protect its estates, 
will turn to the larger banks or the chain 
banks as typifying strength and ability, and 
away from the local bank. Or, it will make 
its own investments without advice or coun- 
sel in the countless speculative stocks and 
bonds that are annually foisted on a gullible 
and inexperienced public. The banker of the 
future must, therefore, be qualified and his 
ability attested by certificate of proficiency. 
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HE greatly increased prevalence of rabies 
T in dogs has become a matter of concern 

fo public health authorities throughout 
California. It is essential that the people of 
California be protected against the invasions 
of this disease. 

Health officers of southern California re- 
gard the situation as acute and, at their re- 
quest, the Director of the State Department 
of Public Health called a meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the best plan for the 
control of rabies in California. 

Resolutions adopted at this meeting re- 
cited the fact that 80 per cent of the cases 
reported in this State are in southern Cali- 
fornia and that rabies endangers the lives 
and property of the people. It was the con- 
census of opinion that the eradication of this 
disease depends upon placing restrictions 
upon dogs and the health officers present 
went on record with the urgent request that 
immediate action be taken. 

This disease is more prevalent in Califor- 
nia at the present time than it has been 
since 1923, during which year 1,092 Cases 
were reported. During that year there were 
11 cases in human beings. The disease is 
found in dogs, cats, coyotes, skunks, foxes, 
squirrels, and among such domestic animals 
as cows, horses, goats, hogs, sheep and mules. 
The great reservoir of infection, however, is 
in stray dogs and cats. 

Dogs are affected, chiefly, and the exercise 
of control measures consists largely upon the 
confinement of such animals upon private 
premises of owners and the extermination of 
stray dogs. Steps are being taken by the 
State Board of Public Health for bringing 
this preventable disease under control 
throughout the entire State. 


